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THOUSAND STOCKMEN 
MEET IN SAN FRANCISCO 


COOL THOUSAND STOCKMEN 

who gathered at the convention of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco February 15-17 
heard attacks on federal administration 
policies by a varied group of nationally 
known speakers—but they heard a de- 
fender of those policies, too. 

“Legislation favorable to the stock- 
man has not been too pronounced in re- 
cent years, and signs point to still other 
legislation of discouraging effect,” de- 
clared Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, 
a top speaker. The senator hit at the 
administration’s agricultural policy, say- 
ing that crop control was a “noble ex- 
periment.” He hit at the trade policy. 
“Even if it were true that our imports 
have increased but slightly, the damage 
is tremendous; for, if by taking from 1 
to 5 per cent of a commodity off the 
market one can prevent price from fall- 
ing or actually raise it, as has been done 
by the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation purchases, it must be ob- 
vious that by letting in a similar amount 
from a foreign market at a lower price 
it is equally possible to wreck a market.” 
Trade treaties should be ratified by the 
Senate, he said. 


Public Treasury “Overgrazed” 


Financial policies of the administra- 
tion were characterized as “overgrazing 
on the public treasury” by Orval W. 
Adams, past president of the American 
Bankers’ Association. “When overgraz- 
ing on the range is permitted over a 
long period,” he said, “the trail ahead 
points to the last round-up.” Overgraz- 
ing on the public treasury has limited 
the nation to the future course of 
“changing the trend of deficit spending 
through a reduction in government ex- 
penditures and a broadening of the tax 
base, or continue down the trail to the 
last round-up.” 

He pointed out that “The United 
States has no money of its own. Every 
cent it raises and every cent it expends 
must come from the people.” The 
Speaker pleaded for a tax-conscious citi- 
zenry in order to preserve democracy. 
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President Hubbard Russell 
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“The brazen demand of Congress for 
authority to increase the public debt 
limit from $45,000,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000,000 at a time when the yearly defi- 
cits approximate $4,000,000,000 and 
spending is out of hand, without a plan 
to curtail all unnecessary government 
expenses and tax over a broadened base, 
is an affront to the American people,” 
the speaker said. 


“What we need more than military 
rearmament is treasury rearmament. 
Heaven forbid that this pump-priming 
fallacy, an admitted colossal failure, be 
allowed to continue under the pretense 
of preparing for war.” 


Secretary Ickes Speaker 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, speaker in the session immedi- 
ately following the one in which Senator 
McCarran and Banker Adams spoke, and 
whose speech was broadcast, reviewed 
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the policy of his department on public 
land matters. He declared that the “ex- 
clusive concern” of his department “is 
the well being and prosperity of the 
stockman.” 

The advisory boards set up in the 
grazing districts, he said, were necessary 
because the department needed the co- 
operation of the stockmen, but he “dep- 
recated the possibility of an issue ar‘s- 
ing, as it may well arise, if any state 
seeks to vest a federal advisory board 
with executive function. The better plan 
would be for the state to return that 
portion of the fees apportioned to it 
[50 per cent of the grazing fees] to the 
federal treasury on the condition that it 
be used for maintenance and improve- 
ment of the range in that particular 
state.” 

Sharp differences developed in the 
speeches of Senator McCarran and Sec- 
retary Ickes over amendments to the 
Taylor act now in Congress. Secretary 
Ickes declared that the theories of ad- 
ministration embodied in Senate Bill 571 
“are contrary to orderly procedure and 
inconsistent with the spirit and intent” 
of the Taylor Grazing Act. “On its 
face,” he said, “the bill is designed to 
subordinate the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to that of advisory 
boards by placing upon him the onus of 
assigning reasons for his disapproval of 
any recommendations which the boards 
may see fit to make.” 

Senator McCarran declared that “the 
bill would take the advisory boards out 
of the realm of possible elimination by 
the act of the Secretary of the Interior 
and establish such boards as part of the 
law, the membership to be selected by 
popular choice.” The bill was intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator McCarran. 


Most Representative Meeting 


It took only a session or two for at- 
tending delegates to realize that they 
had come to a convention second to no 
former one in its representativeness of 
the western live-stock industry and its 
program. “The finest meeting we ever 
had” was soon heard in many corners 
of the big Palace Hotel headquarters. 
San Francisco—city of tall buildings on 
high hills, with a look as upswept as the 
1939 hairdress—was found in its best 
holiday attire. The association’s forty- 
second annual meeting had been timed 
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to fit in with the opening of a world’s 
fair—the 1939 Golden Gate International 
Exposition, which started February 18. 
And the weatherman, too, had timed 
things right, for a long and heavy rain 
had ceased just the day before the con- 
vention convened. 

Welcoming the stockmen were E. J. 
Kane, representative of Mayor Angelo 
J. Rossi, of San Francisco, and Hugh 
Baber, president of the California Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. At the present 
time, said Mr. Baber, California plays 
an important part in the purchase of 
feeder cattle from inland sections, but 
it may have to “buy all of them if some 
of the programs now started in Cali- 
fornia go into effect.” He referred to 
the proposed creation of the John Muir- 
Kings Canyon National Park. He asked 
for co-operation in opposition to the 
forming of any more national parks. 
Secretary Ickes in his talk before the 
convention asked that the area be made 
into a national park. 


C. J. Abbott, of Hyannis, Nebraska, 
responded to the addresses of welcome, 
followed by Association President Hub- 
bard Russell, of Los Angeles, and F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the association. 
Both President Russell’s annual address 
and Secretary Mollin’s report are con- 
tained in the succeeding pages of this 
number of THE PRODUCER, as are several 
of the other talks. Other speeches will 
follow in the next issue. 


Bang’s Disease Debated 


A crackling debate on Bang’s disease 
toward the close of the first session de- 
veloped the following: 

1. A paper prepared by Dr. C. U. 
Duckworth, chief of the division of ani- 
mal husbandry, State of California, read 
by J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, Wyoming, 
which stated that “there appears to be 
something that California can do prepar- 
atory to a regulatory program of Bang’s 
disease and which may save taxpayers 
and the live-stock people millions of 
dollars. The answer may lie in calf vac- 
cination.” Dr. Duckworth characterized 
the test and slaughter method as “as 
much of an experiment, if not more so, 
than is the calf immunization.” The 
paper concluded with the statement that 
until a “fairly sure” method of control 
is found “it seems, to me at least, in- 
advisable to destroy good animals and 
expend good money questionably.” 


2. Short talks by a score of stockmen, 
holding, in the main, that a compulsory 
testing program is wholly unwarranted 
and that vaccination, the most promising 
method of control, should receive intense 
study. 

38. Two resolutions on the _ subject, 
along the lines of the above paragraphs 
one and two, which are set forth in 
some detail in another column. 

Dealing with the submission to the 
United States Navy of a bid on beef 
supplies by Argentina, a telegram read 
by Secretary Mollin elicited retort from 
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the convention that United States cattle- 
men should be entitled to this business, 
and every reasonable effort should be 
made to get it, even to the extent of in- 
voking aid of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation to absorb price 
differential. 


Transportation Problems Reviewed 


Heading the program on the second 
day, Chester H. Gray, director of the 
National Highway Users’ Conference, 
told the assembly that “the live-stock 





John Holmes 
“Our collective job is to provide meat” 


producer and shipper in the western 
states cannot forget that his distances 
are large and the cost of transportation 
to him is a heavy fixed charge,” adding: 
“Accordingly any idea that transporta- 
tion monopoly would be good for him 
should be dismissed, and he should heart- 
ily welcome the least possible amount of 
government control.” 

A summary of Mr. Gray’s address, 
which covered well the subject of trans- 
portation, is found in another column of 
this magazine. The speeches by Sena- 
tor McCarran and Orval W. Adams 
rounded out the session. 

John Holmes, president of Swift and 
Company, stressed before the group the 
importance of co-ordination between pro- 
ducers, packers, and retailers of the na- 
tion to provide America with its most 
popular food. Each one of these three 
should realize the interdependence of all, 
he said. “Our collective job is to pro- 
vide meat for the tables of America and 
to do so at a profit, with due regard for 
our social responsibility.” 

The task of feeding 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans requires a gigantic “bridge of serv- 
ice” which extends 1,000 miles, the 
average distance between the places 
where meat animals are raised and 
where the meat is eaten, and sometimes 
2,500 miles between producer and con- 


sumer, according to the Swift president, 

Meat prices are ruled by supply and 
demand, he said, adding that “It is far 
harder to assign the responsibility for 
an unpopular price trend upon the seem- 
ingly impersonal forces of supply and 
demand. Yet the fact of the matter js 
that the supply of meat animals ayail- 
able at any one time and the current de- 
mand of consumers cause all price move- 
ments. Because live stock and meat are 
extremely perishable, they must be sold 
when they are ready and at the market 
price.” 

Although the general forces of supply 
and demand control price changes, it is 
possible to reduce their widest fluctua- 
tions by recognizing these forces and 
moving in accord with them, said Mr. 
Holmes. “If it is possible to minimize 
the violent changes in live-stock receipts, 
I believe that price fluctuations can be 
considerably reduced,” he said. 


Advertising Scheme Suggested 


The subject of advertising is steadily 
unfolding itself in all its ramifications 
at live-stock conventions. Last year at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, it got a good boost, 
and stockmen are keenly aware of its 
possibilities as an ally in their business. 

At San Francisco interest in adver- 
tising was definitely heightened again 
through a presentation of a thirty- 
minute radio program entitled “Dinner- 
time,” arranged and sponsored by Phil 
E. Tovrea, of the Tovrea Packing Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Introducing this feature, which was 
broadcast from glamorous Hollywood, 
E. D. Graham, advertising manager of 
the Tovrea firm, explained the proposed 
advertising program. He told the audi- 
ence that a “well-planned, honest, and 
sincere national advertising campaign 
for the meat industry is the same as 
taking out insurance for the industry.” 
Things may be going all right today, 
he said, but if an emergency situation 
arrives, the industry needs protection. 

Another advertising expert was intro- 
duced—R. C. Pollock, manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
who has worked effectively in the field 
of meat publicity. He pointed out that 
the Meat Board had maintained an en- 
viable position of working closely and 
harmoniously with all the groups of the 
industry in the interest of increased 
meat consumption. This and Secretary 
Ickes’ talk wound up the second day’s 
session. 


Stock Poisoning Discussed 


Causes and control of stock poisoning 
on the range were discussed by Dr. W. 
W. Robbins, botanist at the University 
of California at Davis. From his own 
and other experiences on ranges from 
Colorado westward, he concluded that 
medical remedies are a poor substitute 
for prevention of poisoning; that the 
obvious and simple thing to do is to 
keep animals away from poisonous 
plants, but stockmen must know how to 
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recognize them and their season of 
growth; that most of the western ranges 
have poisonous plants, but there are 
methods of alleviating the trouble; that 
too often the dangers of poisonous 
plants are exaggerated. It is the hun- 
gry animal that is most likely to be lost 
from poison, he said. 

“IT think we must confess that the 
chief factor which has aggravated the 
poisonous plant problem on the ranges 
of western states is overgrazing in years 
of low rainfall. This being true, the 
remedy would seem to be very obvious. 
Also, I believe we should confess that 
we must learn to live with most of our 
poisonous plants and adopt reasonable 
methods of range practice so as to pre- 
vent heavy losses of live stock. We can 
grub some species; we can fence limited 
areas during certain times of the year 
where poisonous plants are known to 
occur in great numbers; we can herd 
animals away from ‘poison spots.’ Most 
certainly it is unnecessary to bed ani- 
mals down for the night in the midst of 
a patch of whorled milkweed; obviously 
it is unwise to hurry hungry animals 
along trails bordered by poisonous 
plants. These and many other simple 
practices we can follow.” 


Convention Hears Woolman 


Credit for the fact that the Argentine 
sanitary convention in still in a pigeon- 
hole in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is to be given the American 
National Live Stock Association and 
its secretary, F. E. Mollin, declared R. 
C. Rich, president of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

He commended the cattlemen on their 
“very fine” program, but added that he 
could not but be impressed with the 
fact that practically every speaker, 
whatever his subject, had made some 
mention of overgrazing. “We are en- 
titled,” he said, “to a serious quarrel 
with the national administration and 
its range administrators in selecting 
people who try to give the idea that 
these ranges have been terribly overused 
and misused.” Idaho, he declared, had 
produced its best crop of lambs in 1938, 
“and there is no better way of evaluat- 
ing your range than by the type of live 
stock that comes off the range.” 

Referring to trade treaties, Mr. Rich 
quoted a statement by Senator Borah of 
Idaho: 

“If the reciprocal trade policy were a 
policy of trading with nations for com- 
modities that they produced that we 
did not produce and could not produce, 
then it is sound policy. But if it is a 
matter of trading in commodities that 
we produce, then it ceases to be sound 
policy.” 


Free Enterprise Urged 


George H. Davis, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, warned the stockmen that their 
industry might be next in the govern- 
ment’s “program of regimentation.” In 
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a sharply critical analysis of the admin- 
istration’s policies, he called for a return 
to the “free enterprise” system. 


The overturn of the American system, 
he said, would be fought to the death 
should it be attempted by armed force, 
“vet we complacently view the march 
which has taken us a long way down 
the road to the socialistic state,” be- 
cause the weapons used are “money, not 
muskets.” 


Washington, the speaker declared, con- 
trols and allocates most of the coun- 
try’s working capital; it fixes wages, 
hours, and prices, and is “in 250 lines 
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of business in competition with private 
industry.” 

The speaker urged the stockmen in- 
dividually to exert every influence to 
make known their opposition. “Local and 
vocal expression has been the strength 
of America’s freedom in the past and 
will be again if you individually lend 
heart and hand to restore and preserve 
free enterprise in this country—its first 
and last home.” 


Research Problems Discussed 


Dr. George H. Hart, chief of the di- 
vision of animal husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of California, talked on “The 
Application of Research to Range Prob- 
lems.” He told how to balance the live- 
stock feeding ration without waste. 

Probably news to many was Dr. 
Hart’s revelation that the yellow color 
of fat is caused by the same plant pig- 
ment that causes the highly prized 
color of milk—carotin. But cows that 
give yellow milk have white fat, and 
cows that give white milk have yellow 
fat—generally speaking. He explained 
that the presence of carotin, if desirable 
in milk, is certainly desirable in meat. 

R. H. Rutledge, new chief of the Di- 
vision of Grazing, spoke at the last ses- 


sion. He told his audience that he is 
coming into his new position with an 
open mind to establish the best possible 
administration of the Taylor law. 

He recognized the “general feeling 
that the western man is against handling 
things in or from Washington,” and sug- 
gested that some of the matters that 
are appealed to Washington might be 
handled “on the ground.” 

Suggesting that stockmen should study 
closely the game question, he urged 
them to “take their places in sports- 
men’s clubs and state organizations and 
help start the game question right.” 


Six-Point Program 


The speaker set forth as a “program 
to follow for the next year or two:” 

1. The first plank in that program is 
co-operation. 

2. Make the fullest possible use of 
the advisory boards. “I am not sure just 
how far you can go on administrative 
or executive questions or functions,” he 
said. “We have got to feel that out and 
go as far as it seems possible in our 
daily work. I want to assure you that 
there is no desire on my part to mini- 
mize the value of advisory boards or to 
try to void their uses.” 

3. Proceed slowly with the question of 
adjudication of rights. 

4. Conservation—proceed slowly in 
trying to improve the ranges, and study 
how best to do it. 

5. “I hope that, as we work things 
out in our common sense way, we may 
then turn to the code and amend it 
where it needs amendments.” 

6. Indulgence on the part of the stock- 
men if some in the Division of Grazing 
“become a little too ambitious and try 
to crowd things a little too fast.” 

The speaker paid respect to his pred- 
ecessor in the grazing directorship, 
Farrington R. Carpenter. 


Entertainment Elaborate 


And thus the speaking program of 
the forty-second annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation ended. An elaborate entertain- 
ment program included an annual ban- 
quet and outstanding entertainment and 
dance, a sight-seeing tour and luncheon 
for the women, and a smoker for the 
men. 

Reports of the various standing com- 
mittees were the final order of business, 
among them the report of the important 
Resolutions Committee of which the fol- 
lowing is a summary: 


Oppose Compulsory Testing 


It urged the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to expand its work in developing 
the calf vaccination for Bang’s disease 
and to do all in its power to disseminate 
information on the subject, because “ex- 
periments with vaccination give every 
promise that this method of control will 
prove much simpler and more economical 
than the present agglutination test 
method.” Since the declared policy of the 
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bureau is to permit continuance of the 
testing program on a voluntary basis, 
it was urged that the bureau restrain 
its fieldmen from pushing Bang’s disease 
control programs and area work, and 
that state legislatures defer action on 
control work until a proved method has 
been developed. 

Another resolution dealing with sani- 
tary programs reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The cattle industry is in- 
creasingly hampered by restraint in 
commerce within our nation through un- 
necessary sanitary regulations and em- 
bargoes; and 

“WHEREAS, Campaigns of bovine dis- 
ease eradication and control have been 
formulated which seem unsound and not 
in the best interest of the industry or 
public policy but appear more in the 
nature of ‘make-work programs’ for the 
veterinary profession; therefore be it 

“Resulved, That we urge the profession 
to follow those outstanding men in their 
field who have been and are now so 
valuable to the cattle industry in (1) 
not advocating sanitary programs until 
it is in the public interest, (2) waiting 
until the methods used are no longer 
experimental, and (3) not attempting 
any disease eradication or control pro- 
gram until it is economically desirable 
and practical and successful application 
is possible.” 


Economy Urged 


The association urged stockmen to 
resist the continued tendency toward 
increased government expenditures and 
legislative bodies to exercise economy, 
because expenditure above income is 
ultimately disastrous; the mounting 
costs must eventually be met by in- 
creased taxation. The producer of agri- 
cultural products, the association pointed 
out, is doubly penalized by increased 
taxation, in that he bears it in the 
things he buys but cannot pass it on in 
the things he sells. 

Better and faster distribution of beef 
products through present normal chan- 
nels is urgently needed, a resolution de- 
clared, and therefore the association 
expressed its opposition to legislation 
tending to hamper distribution of agri- 
cultural products. A copy of this res- 
olution is to be sent to members of the 
Ways and Means Committee in Con- 
gress, to which the Patman bill has been 
referred. 

The cattlemen again expressed their 
opposition to any modification of the 
existing embargo applying to all coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ists. They called attention to the many 
outbreaks in Europe and in other parts 
of the world as being indicative of the 
danger of this disease and need for 
vigilance and to the great costs of con- 
trolling the disease—by the only proved 
method, slaughter—once it gets foothold. 


Ask Treaty Ratification 


A simple resolution on the tariff 
stated “that no further tariff or trade 
agreements become effective without the 
ratification of the Senate.” 
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In transportation matters, resolutions 
were passed calling for (1) opposition 
to legislation that would repeal the long- 
and-short-haul provision of present law; 
(2) enactment of S. 1085 and H. R. 
3400, which would empower the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to  pre- 
scribe rates via routes which might 
short-haul certain carriers, inasmuch as 
carriers are transporting live stock and 
other commodities via unduly long and 
circuitous routes; (3) inauguration of 
method of cost finding in various trans- 
portation agencies such as developed by 
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former Co-ordinator Eastman, and that 
transportation charges be based on cost 
of performing the service plus a reason- 
able profit; (4) pending various con- 
solidations of rail lines, pooling of facili- 
ties, elimination of many wastes as 
pointed out by former Co-ordinator 
Eastman, asking the repeal of motor 
carrier provisions governing certificates 
of convenience and necessity for com- 
mon carriers, permits for contract car- 
riers, and rates for common and con- 
tract carriers. 


Autonomy for Taylor Boards 


Senate Bill 571, recently introduced 
by Senator McCarran of Nevada, pro- 
viding for amendments which would give 
local advisory boards legal and perma- 
nent status, was given association en- 
dorsement. The president of the associa- 
tion was asked to appoint a committee 
to push passage of the bill and represent 
the association in all legislation relative 
to the Taylor Grazing Act. A _ resolu- 
tion of thanks was extended to Farring- 
ton R. Carpenter for his efforts in be- 
half of the industry while director of 
grazing. 


The McCarran federal anti-theft pil] 
now pending in Congress was endorsed. 

Appreciating the efforts of Senator 
McCarran in behalf of the industry, the 
stockmen endorsed Senate Bill 1099, 
which asks that 10 per cent of the na- 
tional forest income be appropriated for 
general range improvements. They 
recommended appointment in every 
stockmen’s association of a permanent 
game committee to advise local sports- 
men of the true range conditions and 
“our willingness for a cordial co-opera- 
tive attitude.” 


Advertising Recommended 


A resolution was adopted urging the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
immediately to adopt a nation-wide ad- 
vertising program along the lines of one 
presented at the convention by P. E. 
Tovrea, which involved a novel radio 
publicity feature. The stockmen also 
urged producers in their contacts with 
packers who handle their products to 
request immediate effort by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers to develop an 
advertising program. 

Pointing out that the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board is handicapped 
in its efforts in the field of meat adver- 
tising, it was resolved that commenda- 
tion be expressed to action of various 
state associations in raising funds for 
the board. It was urged that such ef- 
forts be continued, so that a fuller na- 
tional program may be adopted. 

Hearty commendation was given the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and individual packers in their 
promotion of increased use of natural 
casings from cattle and other live stock. 
Retailers of meat were requested to 
promote increased sale of sausage in 
natural casings. It was also urged that 
the various municipal, state, and federal 
agencies be requested to specify “sau- 
sage in natural casings” in contracts. 

Revised standards for beef grading 
as developed in a series of conferences 
of producers, packers, and government 
representatives were favored and their 
adoption at an early date urged. 


Urge Use of Leather 


Pointing out that in many cases in 
the increasing use of leather substitutes 
the substitutes are inferior, it was sug- 
gested that the Tanners’ Council of 
America institute a campaign to edu- 
cate the public in the use of leather. 

Exemption from the hour provisions 
relating to overtime of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in the production and 
processing of live stock was favored, as 
was an amendment to the Wagner Act 
to provide that “those engaged in proc- 
essing farm and ranch products, in- 
cluding stock-yard employees, shall be 
required before striking or ordering 4 
strike to submit their grievances to 4 
board of mediation.” 

“An efficient system of brand inspec- 
tion will be promoted by reciprocal in- 
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spections arranged at central markets,” 
the stockmen pointed out, and therefore 
they urged that the state live-stock as- 
sociations arrange such inspection. It 
was requested that Nevada cattlemen 
establish a system of cattle brand in- 
spection, since it remained as one of 
two western states which do not require 
brand inspection. 

With urgent need of emergency loans 
in limited drought areas in the North- 
west now 50 per cent understocked, it 
was asked that the regional agricultural 
credit corporations do all possible to 
meet this emergency. 

Recommendation was made to state 
live-stock sanitary officials that regula- 
tions governing interstate movement of 
live stock be unified and simplified and 
that the Bureau of Animal Industry 
regulations be accepted as_ standard. 
Multiple state live-stock laws hampering 
entrance of live stock, the stockmen 
pointed out, are an unnecessary re- 
straint upon interstate trade and “in 
most instances in violation of the spirit 
of our Constitution.” 

The stockmen endorsed H. R. 3066, 
introduced by Congressman Marvin 
Jones of Texas, which would clarify and 
strengthen the administrative provisions 
of the Packers and Stock Yards Act. 


Death of Friends 


A resolution expressing sorrow at 
deaths of friends and co-workers named 
Bertha Benson, secretary of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association; 
Fritz Kracht, of Colorado; Rosa Corder, 
of Nebraska; J. M. Macfarlane, presi- 
dent of the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association; Elgin O. Koth- 
mann, of Texas; Phil McClure, Nels 
Jorgensen, and James M. Graham, of 
Wyoming; L. A. Edmundson, former 
president of the Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association; William 
H. Gottsche, of Wyoming; Robert Gra- 
ham, of Nebraska, member of the Gen- 
eral Council; Tom L. Burnett and W. 
A. Mangus, of Texas; James Reid, 
Kansas City manager of John Clay and 
Company; James K. Wallace, specialist 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; James C. Rath, former head of 
Armours’ dressed beef department; W. 
T. Webb, an outstanding member of the 
Arizona association; Tom Pollock, Ari- 
zona banker and owner of Chino Valley 
Land and Cattle Company; J. C. Mit- 
chell, of California; John M. Buck, 
superintendent of the Federal Animal 
Disease Station of Maryland; David A. 
Shoemaker, of New Mexico, chief of 
wild-life and range management, C. D. 
Arthur, of Oregon; William Whitfield 
Woods, of Chicago; and Mrs. W. T. 
Coble, of Texas. 

Thanks were extended to the commit- 
tee of members of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association and the ladies who 
arranged the convention entertainment; 
the management of the Palace Hotel and 
other hotels; San Francisco Chronicle, 
San Francisco Call Bulletin, the San 
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Francisco News, and the Associated 
Press, the San Francisco Examiner; 
the NBC; California Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation; the many speakers, who gave 
so freely of their time; the many in- 
dustries and cattlemen who contributed 
to the entertainment fund; and all 
others who contributed to the success 
of the meeting. 


Officers elected were: Hubbard Rus- 
sell, of California, president; J. Elmer 
Brock, of Wyoming, first vice-president; 
William B. Wright, of Nevada; E. K. 
Baer, of Colorado; Jay Taylor, of Texas; 
C. J. Abbott, of Nebraska; and A. D. 
Brownfield, of New Mexico, second vice- 
presidents. 

The convention will meet in 1940 in 
Colorado, time and place to be deter- 
mined later. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS 
OF PRESIDENT* 


BY HUBBARD RUSSELL 
Los Angeles, California 


T IS MY DUTY AND PRIVILEGE 

to report to you today on the prog- 
ress of affairs in which we have a 
special interest, to call your attention to 
some of the most pressing current prob- 
lems, and to point out the trends in pro- 
duction, marketing, and foreign policy 
which are of vital concern to us. More 
detailed reports of activities during the 
past year will be made by various com- 
mittee chairmen and by Secretary Mol- 
lin. 

It has been a busy year for all of us 
and, I am happy to say, a reasonably 
successful one. Market prices for cattle 
have been well maintained and a bounte- 
ous feed crop produced, followed by 
active demand for stockers and feeders. 
From the association standpoint it was 
equally successful. Again, as has been 
the case each year for several years 
past, receipts set a new record. Stock- 
men were attracted by the active and 
important program and enlisted their 
support for the common cause. The 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion is on the map today and progress- 
ing both in representative membership 
and in worthwhile accomplishments. I 
am confident that the wish and deter- 
mination of everyone of us is not only 
vigorously to hold the association’s pres- 
ent position but actively to drive for- 
ward for a still better and more power- 
ful organization. 


AAA Program 

Ever since the original AAA program 
was adopted, we have vigorously op- 
posed the imposition of a processing tax 
or any tax of like nature on cattle or 
dressed beef. When the Supreme Court 
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invalidated the original act, most of us 
heaved a sigh of relief. It soon became 
apparent however that the fight was not 
over. Secretary Wallace continued to 
advocate such taxes in order to pay 
larger benefits to farmers and stockmen 
and to secure greater compliance in 
control programs. He was backed by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
whose president referred to such taxes 
as “the farmers’ tariff.” However, our 
views were that those who were taxed 
were paying it themselves. In the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress an addi- 
tional $212,000,000 was appropriated for 
the AAA (the usual $500,000,000 being 
insufficient), with the announcement 
that special taxes to cover must be 
levied early this year. Therefore, in 
order to be in a position to oppose un- 
reservedly a processing tax on our 
product, the Executive Committee at its 
meeting in Denver in July, 1938, adopted 
a resolution recommending the abandon- 
ment of the range program as being 
preferable to the imposition of such a 
tax. The matter has recently come to a 
head, with Secretary Morgenthau and 
President Roosevelt joining to oppose 
Secretary Wallace’s renewed demand 
for such taxes. This would appear to 
settle the matter once and for all. How- 
ever, despite the opposition of the 
President and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Representative Hope, of Kansas, 
introduced on February 1 a bill provid- 
ing for a processing tax on products 
manufactured from cotton, corn, wheat, 
rice, and tobacco. This move indicates 
that the time has arrived for a final 
showdown concerning processing taxes. 
Also, it would appear that the question 
as to where this tremendous sum of 
money will henceforth come from must 
be determined. It would appear that 
continuous subsidy of the farmer by all 
taxpayers has about reached its limit. 
Thus the Hope bill just referred to 
brings us back to the AAA’s original 
plan of providing the money by the 
processing tax method. If this bill be- 
comes law, one may reasonably conclude 
that live stock will be affected as a 
result of a tax on any live-stock feeds, 
and, furthermore, no doubt the next 
proposal will be again to levy a tax of 
some nature directly on live stock or its 
products to cover the expenditures al- 
ready made and now being made on so- 
called soil conservation projects on 
live-stock farms and ranges. 


We do not regret having opposed from 
the outset the processing tax program, 
and I believe that you will just as 
strenuously oppose all such present or 
future programs. We need only to view 
the plight of those commodities which 
have been regulated here since 1933 by 
man-made plans which failed to provide 
offsets to care for the whims of nature 
to realize the soundness of our position. 


There is a growing consciousness on 


the part of live-stock producers gener- 
ally of the need for greater activity in 
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advertising meat products to meet sim- 
ilar programs on the part of many 
other groups. The substantial success 
of recent efforts along that line have 
served still further to kindle interest. 
During the past year receipts from 
producers which have been matched by 
the packers have been increased in sev- 
eral states. However, under our present 
marketing system, there is no way that 
producers can be reached in sufficient 
numbers to provide the substantial sum 
necessary for a much needed national 
program. There seems no practical way 
in which it can be done except by the 
processors of our products. Packer rep- 
resentatives state that the packer pays 
the producer of the live animal what he 
receives for the dressed product minus 
the cost of transportation, processing, 
and distribution plus a reasonable profit. 
I fully believe that a fraction of a cent 
a pound added to the distribution cost 
and expended for advertising would pay 
larger dividends both to packers and to 
the producer and also materially aid the 
consumer. 


Advertising Plan Presented 


The matter is now receiving serious 
attention on the part of the packing in- 
dustry. The Tovrea Packing Company 
will present tomorrow an audition of a 
proposed radio advertising plan which 
I am sure will be of great interest to 
us, and I wish to commend the author, 
Phil Tovrea, for developing the thought 
into a definite plan. I hope that all in 
attendance will be on hand tomorrow 
when the plan will be presented. Fortu- 
nately no new set-up to handle an ac- 
tivity of this kind is needed. There is 
already available the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, with a trained 
personnel and with a fine record of 
service to the industry but as yet inade- 
quately financed for national advertis- 
ing purposes. 


Reciprocal Trade Programs 


The renewed drive on the part of the 
State Department to trade away a 
greater portion of our market is a mat- 
ter of growing concern. Operations can- 
not be planned intelligently without any 
knowledge of what the tariff will be a 
year from now, six months from now, 
or even a month away on cattle, sheep, 
hides, wool, dressed beef, or lamb. The 
policy recently indicated of making fur- 
ther tariff cuts as old trade agreements 
are renewed, while at the same time 
negotiations are apparently under way 
with such countries as Argentina and 
Australia, puts an unfair and entirely 
unwarranted burden upon us. Unless 
there is soon a reversal of this policy, 
there can be little doubt that the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act will be a _ short-lived 
one. The power to make these agree- 
ments expires in June, 1940, and I pre- 
dict that it will not be extended beyond 
that time, as opposition is increasing 
rapidly both in Congress and throughout 
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the country. This law should be repealed 
or at least amended to provide for con- 
firmation by a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate for each treaty. Bills have 
been introduced in the present Congress 
providing for repeal and amendment. A 
decline in farm income in 1938 of al- 
most $1,000,000,000 compared with 1937 
serves as a warning that cannot be 
ignored. It is increasingly evident that 
the program is operating largely in the 
interest of foreign producers. Competi- 
tive products are accepted freely in the 
anxiety to make trades. It is a fine 
thing for everybody in the world, except 
that “we, the people of the United 
States,” are footing the bill. 


Outlook 


Aside from the possibility of increased 
competition during the next year or two 
as a result of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, I wish to call your attention to 
the domestic situation. In the areas 
most severely hit by drought from 1934 
to 1937 there is a natural and necessary 
move to restock. In areas devoted to 
the production of major farm crops, the 
large reductions in acreage already made 
under the AAA program, most of which 
is planted to grass sods and forage 
crops, with still further substantial re- 
ductions sought at least in cotton and 
wheat, clearly indicate that there will be 
an increase in live-stock units. There is 
little else that can result from such a 
policy. Surely, if ever we needed the 
full domestic market for our product it 
is now. 

A general upward trend in live-stock 
numbers is forecast by many recent de- 
velopments. Cattle slaughter in 1938 
(federally insnected) was 9.776.000 head, 
compared with 10,069,000 in 1937—a de- 
cline of about 3 per cent. But in she- 
stuff alone, included of course in the 
above, the slaughter for the first eleven 
months of 1938 was 4.864.000 head, com- 
pared with 5.626,000 for the same period 
in 1937—a decrease of 13 per cent—con- 
clusive proof that heifers are being held 
back for restocking and expansion of 
operations. This is corroborated by the 
calf slaughter, which was 5.491.000 head 
in 1938, compared with 6.280.000 in 1937 
—a decrease of almost 13 per cent. It 
is not expected that there will be an in- 
crease in slaughter in 1939. In fact 
there may be a further slight decrease 
as production herds are increased, but 
the signs are plain for all who care to 
read, 

In hogs the combined spring and fall 
pig crop in 1938 was 15 per cent above 
1937, while the number of sows bred to 
farrow in the spring of 1939 is 21 per 
cent over 1938. The total pig crop in 
1938 was 71,088,000 head, compared with 
a low of 54,955,000 in 1935 and an aver- 
age of more than 80,000,000 in 1931, 
1932, and 1933. We seem to be well on 
the way back to normal numbers, but 
without our full former export outlet. It 
would seem therefore that the present 


differential between fat cattle and fat 
hogs cannot long be maintained. 

There has been some increase in farm 
flocks of sheep, but it has not yet reached 
the stage where it shows up in current 
(1939) market supplies in any great 
volume. 

It is freely predicted that the Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, cattle census may show an 
increase of around 1,000,000 head, but it 
is noted that on most of the western 
ranges all offerings have found eager 
buyers. We may conclude that the 
greater portion of this increase has taken 
place in the Corn Belt and cotton South 
where are most of the AAA’s diverted 
acreages. 

I question the stability and the desira- 
bility of the present high prices, which 
are probably due primarily to the hold- 
ing of she-stock for increasing produc- 
tion. This is indicated by the decreased 
slaughter of 1938 as compared with 1937 
to which I have previously called your 
attention. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


It is gratifying to report that the sit- 
uation in regard to the ratification of 
this treaty is unchanged. There has 
been no known consideration of the mat- 
ter by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Secretary Mollin’s report 
will discuss other moves, so far unsuc- 
cessful, to circumvent the embargo the 
United States has maintained since Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, on live animals or dressed 
meats from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease is known to exist. 


Work of Traffic Department 


The plight of the railroads is a seri- 
ous problem. We thoroughly appreciate 
the situation and have a sympathetic 
attitude. During 1938, two major cases 
of unusual importance put a heavy bur- 
den upon our association: First, the 15 
per cent increase early in the year, in 
which our traffic counsel, Chas. E. 
Blaine, and various members of the as- 
sociation appeared and out of which we 
emerged with a 5 per cent increase, com- 
pared with 10 per cent for most other 
commodities; second, the recent move by 
the railroads to alter the rules relating 
to the 85 per cent stocker and feeder 
rates in such fashion as practically to 
nullify them. This would in effect be 
an increase of approximately 17% per 
cent in the freight rate on stocker and 
feeder shipments. 

Sincere efforts were made by a special 
committee to compromise by conference 
this case, but I regret to say that our 
efforts were unsuccessful. Therefore, 
we have strenuously opposed the ap- 
plication. 

We contend that the producers’ ability 
to pay is unlike that of most other in- 
dustries, in that when we sell we must 
always accept for our products what the 
market offers, whereas when we buy we 
must pay prices set by organized price- 
fixing industries. 
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The expenses of the traffic department 
during the year, due to these two major 
cases, far exceeded any single year in 
the recent history of the association and 
possibly for all time. 


Our traffic counsel has most ably pre- 
sented our side on all occasions. Mr. 
Blaine has wisely counseled with, and 
he has been ably assisted by, Charles 
Stewart, traffic counsel for the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, John Curry, traffic counsel for 
the California Cattlemen’s Association, 
and Lee Quasey, traffic counsel for the 
National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion. 


Other matters of interest to us are 
the Bang’s disease situation, grading 
and stamping of beef, the present wage- 
and-hour law, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, all of which will be dis- 
cussed by other program speakers. I 
urge support of the association’s stand 
on the Bang’s disease situation, which 
will be presented for discussion during 
our sessions. I also wish to say that 
the present status of the beef grading 
and stamping matter, as it will be pre- 
sented by Albert Mitchell, certainly 
shows up as a long stride in the right 
direction. 

We are still actively supporting the 
McCarran theft bill, introduced again 
this year by our good friend Pat Mc- 
Carran, and we hope to see it become 
law during the year. This measure has 
already passed the Senate. 


New Forest Policy 


After several years’ negotiation be- 
tween representatives of the American 
National Live Stock Association and the 
National Wool Growers’ Association and 
representatives of the Forest Service, 
there emerged at a conference in Denver 
last July a promising Forest Service 
policy dealing with live-stock limits and 
grazing preferences. The proposal sug- 
gested three limits: A lower limit to fix 
live-stock numbers up to which depend- 
ent commensurate preferences may ac- 
crue by grant; an upper limit to fix 
numbers up to which dependent com- 
mensurate preferences may be consoli- 
dated through purchase with waiver; 
and a special limit to fix numbers at 
which an existing dependent commensu- 
rate preference will be given certain 
defined protection against reductions for 
distribution for use where upper limit is 
too low to afford desirable protection to 
existing preferences. Since that time 
much progress has been made, forest by 
forest, in working out the limits for 
each area. After this has been com- 
pleted, a final conference will be held 
with the joint live-stock committees re- 
ferred to above, when the program will 
be submitted for definite acceptance by 
them, after which there would remain 
only ratification at Washington. Through- 
out all the negotiations a fine spirit of 
co-operation has been evidenced on both 
sides, and our forest committee in par- 
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ticular is entitled to thanks for its un- 
tiring efforts to secure the adoption of 
a more stable forest policy. 


In this connection I should like to call 
attention to a matter which will no 
doubt be discussed by Senator McCar- 
ran tomorrow. At our suggestion, he 
has introduced a bill—S. 1099—which 
provides that beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, 10 per cent 
of all monies received from the national 
forests during each fiscal year shall be 
available at the end thereof for expendi- 
ture by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for making and maintaining range im- 
provements. During recent years there 
have been no special appropriations for 
this purpose, and hence the only money 
available has been whatever there was 
in the nature of emergency appropria- 
tions. There has been a feeling that the 
necessary work of range improvement 
has been neglected, with altogether too 
much emphasis being placed on the 
recreational uses of forest lands. Stock- 
men generally, and the Forest Service 
itself, should unite in support of this 
measure. 


Taylor Act Advisory Boards 


Another matter which will doubtless 
be discussed by Senator McCarran is his 
bill S. 571, likewise reintroduced at our 
request. It is minus a provision which 
drew some objection last year when it 
provided for free grazing on the public 
domain of all animals less than one 
year old. This bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of local grazing district 
advisory boards and defines the activi- 
ties of these boards, thus in effect giv- 
ing legal recognition of the present 
boards created by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the general powers given 
to him in the Taylor Grazing Act. 


At this time I wish, on behalf of the 
members of the American National Live 
Stock Association, to commend our very 
able secretary, Mr. Mollin, for his un- 
tiring and most efficient service, and also 
include the personnel of our Denver of- 
fice in my words of praise. 


It has been a pleasure to serve you 
during the past year, and I sincerely 
appreciate the very fine spirit and sup- 
port of all members. I want at this time 
to give great credit to the Legislative 
Committee. Due to the pressure of im- 
portant matters, we had to make more 
than the usual number of calls upon it 
during the year, and the full committee 
responded in every case. There may be 
some among you who do not understand 
how exacting are the duties of this com- 
mittee. It is all work and no play, and 
the time devoted to your interests rep- 
resents a real sacrifice on the part of 
its members. There can be no doubt 
that it has tremendously increased the 
prestige of and confidence in the as- 
sociation. Let us continue to strive to 
build our own associations stronger and 
stronger. Let us not lose sight of the 
fact that an organized minority is more 


effective than an unorganized majority. 
Definite and serious problems are often 
with us and unexpected problems are 
usually in the offing, and problems, in 
my opinion, are the very reason why we 
must have organization. 

I can say to you without fear of con- 
tradiction that the American National 
Live Stock Association occupies an en- 
viable position among many hundreds of 
service organizations. Our policies have 
always been of the soundest and backed 
by the courage of our convictions. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY* 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


Denver, Colorado 


HE ASSOCIATION HAS OPER- 
ated under a full head of steam 
throughout the entire year 1938. Presi- 
dent Russell has taken a great deal of 
time away from the details of his own 
business to devote to your interests, and 
he has had the full and active support 
of the entire Legislative Committee, 
each member of the committee respond- 
ing every time that a call was made 
upon him. In addition, various other 
committees and individuals have helped, 
appearing in rate cases and helping 
form the policies of the association in 
several important matters which con- 
fronted it. It was deemed advisable to 
call a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee at Denver last summer, and the 
action taken at that meeting was fully 
reported upon in release No. 5, dated 
July 12, and also in the August num- 
ber of the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. 
Much of the work of the association 
during the past year is covered in the 
President’s annual address which you 
have just heard and in the reports of 
the various committees which will be 
made on Friday afternoon. Mr. Blaine’s 
annual report, briefed before the Execu- 
tive Committee this morning and copies 
of which will be sent to every member 
of that committee, to each state asso- 
ciation, and to each member of the 
Transportation Committee, goes into de- 
tail as to the activities of the traffic de- 
partment. It will be covered in shorter 
form likewise in the AMERICAN CATTLE 
Propucer. Therefore, my report will 
deal mostly with current matters of 
paramount importance. 


Bang’s Disease Program 


Perhaps the most important matter 
discussed by the Executive Committee 
at its summer meeting was the question 
of the Bang’s disease program. It has 
been increasingly evident that the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
with the co-operation of state sanitary 
officials in many states, are all set for 





*Presented before annual convention of the 
American National Live Steck Association in 
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advertising meat products to meet sim- 
ilar programs on the part of many 
other groups. The substantial success 
of recent efforts along that line have 
served still further to kindle interest. 
During the past year receipts from 
producers which have been matched by 
the packers have been increased in sev- 
eral states. However, under our present 
marketing system, there is no way that 
producers can be reached in sufficient 
numbers to provide the substantial sum 
necessary for a much needed national 
program. There seems no practical way 
in which it can be done except by the 
processors of our products. Packer rep- 
resentatives state that the packer pays 
the producer of the live animal what he 
receives for the dressed product minus 
the cost of transportation, processing, 
and distribution plus a reasonable profit. 
I fully believe that a fraction of a cent 
a pound added to the distribution cost 
and expended for advertising would pay 
larger dividends both to packers and to 
the producer and also materially aid the 
consumer. 


Advertising Plan Presented 


The matter is now receiving serious 
attention on the part of the packing in- 
dustry. The Tovrea Packing Company 
will present tomorrow an audition of a 
proposed radio advertising plan which 
I am sure will be of great interest to 
us, and I wish to commend the author, 
Phil Tovrea, for developing the thought 
into a definite plan. I hope that all in 
attendance will be on hand tomorrow 
when the plan will be presented. Fortu- 
nately no new set-up to handle an ac- 
tivity of this kind is needed. There is 
already available the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, with a trained 
personnel and with a fine record of 
service to the industry but as yet inade- 
quately financed for national advertis- 
ing purposes. 


Reciprocal Trade Programs 


The renewed drive on the part of the 
State Department +o trade away a 
greater portion of our market is a mat- 
ter of growing concern. Operations can- 
not be planned intelligently without any 
knowledge of what the tariff will be a 
year from now, six months from now, 
or even a month away on cattle, sheep, 
hides, wool, dressed beef, or lamb. The 
policy recently indicated of making fur- 
ther tariff cuts as old trade agreements 
are renewed, while at the same time 
negotiations are apparently under way 
with such countries as Argentina and 
Australia, puts an unfair and entirely 
unwarranted burden upon us. Unless 
there is soon a reversal of this policy, 
there can be little doubt that the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act will be a short-lived 
one. The power to make these agree- 
ments expires in June, 1940, and I pre- 
dict that it will not be extended beyond 
that time, as opposition is increasing 
rapidly both in Congress and throughout 
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the country. This law should be repealed 
or at least amended to provide for con- 
firmation by a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate for each treaty. Bills have 
been introduced in the present Congress 
providing for repeal and amendment. A 
decline in farm income in 1938 of al- 
most $1,000,000,000 compared with 1937 
serves as a warning that cannot be 
ignored. It is increasingly evident that 
the program is operating largely in the 
interest of foreign producers. Competi- 
tive products are accepted freely in the 
anxiety to make trades. It is a fine 
thing for everybody in the world, except 
that “we, the people of the United 
States,” are footing the bill. 


Outlook 


Aside from the possibility of increased 
competition during the next year or two 
as a result of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, I wish to call your attention to 
the domestic situation. In the areas 
most severely hit by drought from 1934 
to 1937 there is a natural and necessary 
move to restock. In areas devoted to 
the production of major farm crops, the 
large reductions in acreage already made 
under the AAA program, most of which 
is planted to grass sods and forage 
crops, with still further substantial re- 
ductions sought at least in cotton and 
wheat, clearly indicate that there will be 
an increase in live-stock units. There is 
little else that can result from such a 
policy. Surely, if ever we needed the 
full domestic market for our product it 
is now. 

A general upward trend in live-stock 
numbers is forecast by many recent de- 
velopments. Cattle slaughter in 1938 
(federally insnected) was 9.776.000 head, 
compared with 10,069,000 in 1937—a de- 
cline of about 3 per cent. But in she- 
stuff alone, included of course in the 
above, the slaughter for the first eleven 
months of 1938 was 4.864.000 head, com- 
pared with 5.626,000 for the same period 
in 1937—a decrease of 13 per cent—con- 
clusive proof that heifers are being held 
back for restocking and expansion of 
operations. This is corroborated by the 
calf slaughter, which was 5.491.090 head 
in 1938, compared with 6.280.000 in 1937 
—a decrease of almost 13 per cent. It 
is not expected that there will be an in- 
crease in slaughter in 1939. In fact 
there may be a further slight decrease 
as production herds are increased, but 
the signs are plain for all who care to 
read. 

In hogs the combined spring and fall 
pig crop in 1938 was 15 per cent above 
1937, while the number of sows bred to 
farrow in the spring of 1939 is 21 per 
cent over 1938. The total pig crop in 
1938 was 71,088,000 head, compared with 
a low of 54,955,000 in 1935 and an aver- 
age of more than 80,000,000 in 1931, 
1932, and 1933. We seem to be well on 
the way back to normal numbers, but 
without our full former export outlet. It 
would seem therefore that the present 


differential between fat cattle and fat 
hogs cannot long be maintained. 

There has been some increase in farm 
flocks of sheep, but it has not yet reached 
the stage where it shows up in current 
(1939) market supplies in any great 
volume. 

It is freely predicted that the Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, cattle census may show an 
increase of around 1,000,000 head, but it 
is noted that on most of the western 
ranges all offerings have found eager 
buyers. We may conclude that the 
greater portion of this increase has taken 
place in the Corn Belt and cotton South 
where are most of the AAA’s diverted 
acreages. 

I question the stability and the desira- 
bility of the present high prices, which 
are probably due primarily to the hold- 
ing of she-stock for increasing produc- 
tion. This is indicated by the decreased 
slaughter of 1938 as compared with 1937 
to which I have previously called your 
attention. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


It is gratifying to report that the sit- 
uation in regard to the ratification of 
this treaty is unchanged. There has 
been no known consideration of the mat- 
ter by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Secretary Mbollin’s_ report 
will discuss other moves, so far unsuc- 
cessful, to circumvent the embargo the 
United States has maintained since Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, on live animals or dressed 
meats from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease is known to exist. 


Work of Traffic Department 


The plight of the railroads is a seri- 
ous problem. We thoroughly appreciate 
the situation and have a sympathetic 
attitude. During 1938, two major cases 
of unusual importance put a heavy bur- 
den upon our association: First, the 15 
per cent increase early in the year, in 
which our traffic counsel, Chas. E. 
Blaine, and various members of the as- 
sociation appeared and out of which we 
emerged with a 5 per cent increase, com- 
pared with 10 per cent for most other 
commodities; second, the recent move by 
the railroads to alter the rules relating 
to the 85 per cent stocker and feeder 
rates in such fashion as practically to 
nullify them. This would in effect be 
an increase of approximately 17% per 
cent in the freight rate on stocker and 
feeder shipments. 

Sincere efforts were made by a special 
committee to compromise by conference 
this case, but I regret to say that our 
efforts were unsuccessful. Therefore, 
we have strenuously opposed the ap- 
plication. 

We contend that the producers’ ability 
to pay is unlike that of most other in- 
dustries, in that when we sell we must 
always accept for our products what the 
market offers, whereas when we buy we 
must pay prices set by organized price- 
fixing industries. 
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The expenses of the traffic department 
during the year, due to these two major 
cases, far exceeded any single year in 
the recent history of the association and 
possibly for all time. 


Our traffic counsel has most ably pre- 
sented our side on all occasions. Mr. 
Blaine has wisely counseled with, and 
he has been ably assisted by, Charles 
Stewart, traffic counsel for the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, John Curry, traffic counsel for 
the California Cattlemen’s Association, 
and Lee Quasey, traffic counsel for the 
National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion. 


Other matters of interest to us are 
the Bang’s disease situation, grading 
and stamping of beef, the present wage- 
and-hour law, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, all of which will be dis- 
cussed by other program speakers. I 
urge support of the association’s stand 
on the Bang’s disease situation, which 
will be presented for discussion during 
our sessions. I also wish to say that 
the present status of the beef grading 
and stamping matter, as it will be pre- 
sented by Albert Mitchell, certainly 
shows up as a long stride in the right 
direction. 

We are still actively supporting the 
McCarran theft bill, introduced again 
this year by our good friend Pat Mc- 
Carran, and we hope to see it become 
law during the year. This measure has 
already passed the Senate. 


New Forest Policy 


After several years’ negotiation be- 
tween representatives of the American 
National Live Stock Association and the 
National Wool Growers’ Association and 
representatives of the Forest Service, 
there emerged at a conference in Denver 
last July a promising Forest Service 
policy dealing with live-stock limits and 
grazing preferences. The proposal sug- 
gested three limits: A lower limit to fix 
live-stock numbers up to which depend- 
ent commensurate preferences may ac- 
crue by grant; an upper limit to fix 
numbers up to which dependent com- 
mensurate preferences may be consoli- 
dated through purchase with waiver; 
and a special limit to fix numbers at 
which an existing dependent commensu- 
rate preference will be given certain 
defined protection against reductions for 
distribution for use where upper limit is 
too low to afford desirable protection to 
existing preferences. Since that time 
much progress has been made, forest by 
forest, in working out the limits for 
each area. After this has been com- 
pleted, a final conference will be held 
with the joint live-stock committees re- 
ferred to above, when the program will 
be submitted for definite acceptance by 
them, after which there would remain 
only ratification at Washington. Through- 
out all the negotiations a fine spirit of 
co-operation has been evidenced on both 
sides, and our forest committee in par- 
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ticular is entitled to thanks for its un- 
tiring efforts to secure the adoption of 
a more stable forest policy. 


In this connection I should like to call 
attention to a matter which will no 
doubt be discussed by Senator McCar- 
ran tomorrow. At our suggestion, he 
has introduced a bill—S. 1099—which 
provides that beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, 10 per cent 
of all monies received from the national 
forests during each fiscal year shall be 
available at the end thereof for expendi- 
ture by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for making and maintaining range im- 
provements. During recent years there 
have been no special appropriations for 
this purpose, and hence the only money 
available has been whatever there was 
in the nature of emergency appropria- 
tions. There has been a feeling that the 
necessary work of range improvement 
has been neglected, with altogether too 
much emphasis being placed on the 
recreational uses of forest lands. Stock- 
men generally, and the Forest Service 
itself, should unite in support of this 
measure. 


Taylor Act Advisory Boards 


Another matter which will doubtless 
be discussed by Senator McCarran is his 
bill S. 571, likewise reintroduced at our 
request. It is minus a provision which 
drew some objection last year when it 
provided for free grazing on the public 
domain of all animals less than one 
year old. This bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of local grazing district 
advisory boards and defines the activi- 
ties of these boards, thus in effect giv- 
ing legal recognition of the present 
boards created by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the general powers given 
to him in the Taylor Grazing Act. 


At this time I wish, on behalf of the 
members of the American National Live 
Stock Association, to commend our very 
able secretary, Mr. Mollin, for his un- 
tiring and most efficient service, and also 
include the personnel of our Denver of- 
fice in my words of praise. 

It has been a pleasure to serve you 
during the past year, and I sincerely 
appreciate the very fine spirit and sup- 
port of all members. I want at this time 
to give great credit to the Legislative 
Committee. Due to the pressure of im- 
portant matters, we had to make more 
than the usual number of calls upon it 
during the year, and the full committee 
responded in every case. There may be 
some among you who do not understand 
how exacting are the duties of this com- 
mittee. It is all work and no play, and 
the time devoted to your interests rep- 
resents a real sacrifice on the part of 
its members. There can be no doubt 
that it has tremendously increased the 
prestige of and confidence in the as- 
sociation. Let us continue to strive to 
build our own associations stronger and 
stronger. Let us not lose sight of the 
fact that an organized minority is more 


effective than an unorganized majority. 
Definite and serious problems are often 
with us and unexpected problems are 
usually in the offing, and problems, in 
my opinion, are the very reason why we 
must have organization. 

I can say to you without fear of con- 
tradiction that the American National 
Live Stock Association occupies an en- 
viable position among many hundreds of 
service organizations. Our policies have 
always been of the soundest and backed 
by the courage of our convictions. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY* 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


Denver, Colorado 


HE ASSOCIATION HAS OPER- 
ated under a full head of steam 
throughout the entire year 1938. Presi- 
dent Russell has taken a great deal of 
time away from the details of his own 
business to devote to your interests, and 
he has had the full and active support 
of the entire Legislative Committee, 
each member of the committee respond- 
ing every time that a call was made 
upon him. In addition, various other 
committees and individuals have helped, 
appearing in rate cases and helping 
form the policies of the association in 
several important matters which con- 
fronted it. It was deemed advisable to 
call a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee at Denver last summer, and the 
action taken at that meeting was fully 
reported upon in release No. 5, dated 
July 12, and also in the August num- 
ber of the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. 
Much of the work of the association 
during the past year is covered in the 
President’s annual address which you 
have just heard and in the reports of 
the various committees which will be 
made on Friday afternoon. Mr. Blaine’s 
annual report, briefed before the Execu- 
tive Committee this morning and copies 
of which will be sent to every member 
of that committee, to each state asso- 
ciation, and to each member of the 
Transportation Committee, goes into de- 
tail as to the activities of the traffic de- 
partment. It will be covered in shorter 
form likewise in the AMERICAN CATTLE 
Propucer. Therefore, my report will 
deal mostly with current matters of 
paramount importance. 


Bang’s Disease Program 


Perhaps the most important matter 
discussed by the Executive Committee 
at its summer meeting was the question 
of the Bang’s disease program. It has 
been increasingly evident that the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
with the co-operation of state sanitary 
officials in many states, are all set for 





*Presented before annual convention of the 
American National Live Steck Association in 
San Francisco, California, on February 15, 1939. 
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a tremendous drive to test all the breed- 
ing stock in the country for Bang’s dis- 
ease. Mr. Brock, in his report as chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, will 
detail the result of our conferences on 
this subject in Chicago last December 
with Dr. Mohler and with the Bang’s 
Disease Committee of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association. 

The Executive Committee, at its sum- 
mer meeting, ordered the publication of 
a booklet setting forth the facts in the 
matter from the standpoint of the 
range cattle producers. That has been 
done and the booklet is now available 
for distribution. Copies have been mailed 
to all members of the association, and 
several hundred copies are available for 
distribution here at the convention. Al- 
though the first copies were mailed only 
a week or so ago, already many com- 
mendatory letters are coming in, many 
of them asking for additional copies for 
distribution to friends. Anyone who 
should fail to receive a copy has only to 
write to the office for it. It is our hope 
that this booklet will help each of our 
members in working out his own indi- 
vidual problem. 

Later this afternoon we shall have a 
complete discussion of this matter. To 
my mind, there are two developments in 
connection with it which are very unfor- 
tunate: First, that the country is not 
being given a complete picture of the 
possibilities of vaccination to control the 
disease. Instead, there are some studied 
efforts being made to discredit the vac- 
cination method. The booklet sets forth 
many successful experiences by prac- 
tical operators—range cattlemen, breed- 
ers, and dairymen. Second, I consider it 
extremely unfortunate, and indeed most 
reprehensible, that certain state and fed- 
eral sanitary officials, and in some in- 
stances other state and federal agents 
whose aid has been solicited, are stress- 
ing the danger of undulant fever as one 
of the main reasons why all cattlemen 
should submit their cattle to the test. 
This is a glaring disservice, as the book- 
let sets forth clearly that there is no 
ground whatsoever for suggesting that 
the consumers of beef need have any 
concern in this regard. I would suggest 
that cattlemen protest strongly wher- 
ever and whenever the bounds are over- 
stepped in this direction. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


The situation with respect to this 
treaty, pending before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee now for al- 
most four years, remains unchanged 
from a year ago. The various foreign 
trade organizations which have been 
formed for the purpose of trying to sell 
the public on the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram in general have kept up a constant 
stream of propaganda, entirely misrep- 
resenting the position of the cattlemen 
in their opposition to ratification of this 
agreement. We continue to oppose it 
strictly on its merits as a sanitary meas- 
ure, as we have from the beginning, and 
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we contend that the raging epidemics of 
foot-and-mouth disease in most of Europe 
and in other parts of the world fully 
establish the fact that our position is 
sound. 

There have been suggestions that 
other methods would be taken to nullify 
the embargo and thus pave the way for 
a trade agreement with Argentina. One 
rumor emanating from the State Depart- 
ment is to the effect that a simple 
amendment would be passed to section 
306-A of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
providing that the embargo would not 
apply to territories or zones in countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease existed 
which at the moment were declared to 
be free of the disease. However, such 
an approach opens up the tariff bill, and 
for that reason it is doubtful that it will 
get beyond the rumor stage. I fully be- 
lieve that such an effort could be de- 
feated, even though it would require 
only a bare majority of both houses to 
accomplish it as distinguished from the 
two-thirds majority required for Senate 
ratification of the treaty. 

Another method proposed is to write 
into a trade agreement a provision 
which would nullify section 306-A. When 
the oral argument was held on the re- 
opened Canadian trade agreement last 
spring, Mr. Diemel, representing the 
State Department upon the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, stated that 
under the Reciprocal Trade Act the State 
Department had the power to write into 
trade agreements provisions which would 
nullify sanitary laws if it was consid- 
ered that they were being improperly 
used. At the moment, the discussion 
was directed especially at the Lenroot- 
Taber Milk Act. So much opposition de- 
veloped on the part of congressmen from 
the dairy states that the State Depart- 
ment later disclaimed any intention to 
attempt such a method of nullification. 
Besides, the Agricultural Department 
would not look with favor upon the 
State Department’s deciding when im- 
proper use was bejng made of the vari- 
ous quarantine measures under its con- 
trol, and in this attitude they would be 
backed whole-heartedly by all agricul- 
tural producers. 


Treaty Unlikely of Passage 


Therefore, it would seem most likely 
that the fight will narrow down to the 
ratification of the treaty itself. In this 
connection, the Times of Argentina, in 
its issue of Monday, January 9, 1939, 
quoted a Washington dispatch of Jan- 
uary 2, following an interview with Sen- 
ator Key Pittman, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, to the effect 
“that the Senate was likely to study the 
Argentine sanitary convention in the 
light of recent developments, inclusive 
of the Lima conference.” We have al- 
ready notified Senator Pittman that we 
desire ample notice if any hearings are 
contemplated, and we remain confident 
that only a very small vote can be mus- 
tered in the Senate in favor of a treaty 


which might bring such dire conse- 
quences to the entire live-stock industry 
of this country. 

In the tons of propaganda put out by 
proponents of the treaty, it has been 
stressed that the Argentine government 
is offended by the restriction placed 
upon it, that importations of meat from 
that country would be nominal at most, 
but that satisfactory trade relations can- 
not be established until this affront to 
their pride is removed. These statements 
are pure, unadulterated “bunk.” What 
the Argentine government desires is an 
outlet in America for its surplus beef 
and lamb, and they are trying in every 
way possible to establish a toe-hold to 
that end. Witness the proposal to serve 
Argentine beef in an exhibit which that 
country planned at the New York expo- 
sition. It remained for President Ortiz, 
in a statement issued at Buenos Aires 
on February 2, 1939, to make it quite 
clear that Argentina is after a major 
outlet for meat. I quote from the state- 
ment: 


“The embargo, which bans Argentine 
meat and live stock from the United 
States on grounds that hoof-and-mouth 
disease exists in parts of Argentina, has 
been a sore point with Argentines since 
it was put into effect on January 1, 1926. 
[Correct date, January 1, 1927.] 

“You have in the United States enor- 
mous wealth and enormous consumer 
capacity. 

“Recognition of the principle involved 
in allowing our meat and linseed less 
trammeled entry into the United States 
would cause no injury to American agri- 
culture.” 

Economie pressure to force ratifica- 
tion of the treaty and thus acheive their 
desire to reach our market is now being 
applied by the Argentine government 
through the medium of arbitrary ex- 
change control. Our opposition to the 
admission of live animals or dressed 
product therefrom from any country 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists has 
been successful because it is right, and 
we are going to give not an inch in our 
continued opposition. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


The reciprocal trade program has been 
under severe fire since Congress con- 
vened last month. It is now generally 
recognized for what it really is—simply 
a device to lower the tariff. Some ten or 
more resolutions and bills have been in- 
troduced in the two houses of Congress 
calling for various amendments or for 
complete repeal of the act. Congress 1S 
finally aroused to the fact that it has 
surrendered, whether constitutionally or 
not, power which it should use for the 
protection of the people whom it repre- 
sents. 

Recent negotiations with Cuba have 
brought to light an interesting fact; 
namely, that the State Department m 
advance negotiations with foreign rep- 
resentatives practically commits itself to 
lowering the tariff on many items before 
even the formal notice of intention to 
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negotiate is published. Therefore, later 
when opportunity is given American 
producers to testify in their own behalf, 
the cards are already stacked against 
them. 

While it may not be possible com- 
pletely to halt the program at this time, 
unless there is a reversal in the policy 
under which the trade agreements are 
being negotiated, one-man tariff-making 
cannot long last in this democratic coun- 
try. It simply does not make sense for 
Congress to be desperately searching 
for ways to relieve the agricultural sit- 
uation while at the same time Secretary 
of State Hull and his group of free-trade 
zealots continue merrily to barter away 
the American market and with scant re- 
gard for what, if anything, they get in 
return. The announcement of the inten- 
tion to negotiate a new trade agreement 
is much like the old chuck wagon call 
at suppertime: “Come and Get It!” And 
are they coming? 

Last spring your secretary appeared 
at the hearing on the reopened Canadian 
agreement. I will give you below a 
resumé of the further reductions in the 
tariffs and the quota increases on cattle 
and calves. Consideration was also 
given to dressed beef and to cattle 
weighing between 200 and 700 pounds, 
but no cuts were made on either. The 
tariff was decreased %4 cent per pound 
on cattle weighing more than 700 
pounds, reducing it to 1% cents per 
pound, % cent below the rate in effect 
prior to the enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, although the division 
weight at that time was 1,050 pounds. 
The quota on the 700-pound-up class 
was increased to 225,000 head. I pro- 
tested to a representative of the Agri- 
cultural Department who has had much 
to do with the reciprocal trade program 
on this increase in quota. He replied, by 
way of conciliation, that very likely the 
quota would not be filled this year any- 
way. That is the whole trouble with the 
policy. It is designed entirely for the 
protection of the foreign producer to 
give him all he wants if and when he 
needs it, while the American produ *r 
holds the bag. The increase in cattle 
quotas and further decrease in the 
tariff are indefensible and unjustifiable 
on any grounds. The policy shown here 
of making further cuts as fast as old 
agreements expire—also indicated in 
the reopened Cuban agreement—leaves 
American producers no sound and stable 
basis on which to plan future operations. 


Quarterly Quotas 


We renewed our plea for weekly or 
monthly quotas to prevent too rapid 
dumping. The agreement provides that 
not more than 60,000 head can be 
brought in in any one quarter, and, 
while such a provision would have been 
of greater benefit with the lower quota, 
it now appears that it may be of some 
advantage under present conditions. In 
the month of January alone, exclusive 
of dairy cattle, 48,851 head of cattle 
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weighing 700 pounds or more were im- 
ported, representing 81 per cent of the 
quota for the quarter. By this time, no 
doubt the quota is filled and the regular 
duty of 3 cents per pound will be collected 
on all imports until April 1. Advices in- 
dicate that there are approximately the 
same number of cattle on feed in Canada 
this year as there were a year ago, but 
last year the bulk of the supply went to 
England because of the war scare over 
there. This year, unless there is a sud- 
den change in the war situation, un- 
doubtedly the bulk of the supply will 
come here. 


Mexico Shipments Large 


Many of you will recall that when we 
were in convention at Phoenix three 
years ago and learned for the first time 
that Mexican cattle would be permitted 
the tariff reductions provided in the 
original Canadian trade agreement, wires 
from Washington, read to the conven- 
tion, assured us that not more than 5 
per cent of the quota—then 155,000 head 
—could possibly come from Mexico in a 
year’s time. Five per cent of the orig- 
inal quota would have been slightly less 
than 8,000 head. In the month of Jan- 
uary alone this year we received 23,170 
such cattle from Mexico. This merely 
illustrates the danger of giving such 
vast powers to underlings in the State 
Department wholly without practical 
experience and consequently easily mis- 
led as to what may be the actual effect 
of the tariff reductions they so freely 
make for the world at large. 

On calves, the quota was increased 
from approximately 52,000 head to 100,- 
000 head, and the weight limit increased 
from 175 pounds to 200 pounds. On 
dairy cows, the previous quota of 20,000 
head was removed entirely. There were 
numerous other reductions in competi- 
tive agricultural products. 

There had been some hope that the 
concessions demanded of American agri- 
culture in various trade agreements 
would be counterbalanced by concessions 
secured for agricultural products in the 
British market, but in this respect the 
trade agreement with Great Britain was 
disappointing. The major concession of 
importance was the removal of the 10 
per cent duty on lard, and even in this 
instance the outcome is still in doubt. 
It remains to be seen whether American 
lard, even on a free-entry basis, can dis- 
place to any large degree lard from the 
continent of Europe or vegetable fats 
and oils. There was a slight concession 
in hams, a minimum increase being 
granted of approximately 13,000,000 
pounds, a mere drop in the bucket com- 
pared with our previous heavy exporta- 
tions of that product. It is also agreed 
that the United States will get a lion’s 
share of any increase which the British 
government decides to accept above the 
minimum, but that is entirely up to their 
discretion. 

The only thing that could have really 
justified the reciprocal trade policy in 


the eyes of American agriculture would 
have been the securing of a major out- 
let for some of our principal surpluses, 
especially cotton, wheat, and pork prod- 
ucts. That, it is now generally admitted, 
the trade agreements have signally and 
dismally failed to do. The cotton situa- 
tion beyond all argument has gone 
steadily from bad to worse. In wheat 
there have been some minor concessions 
favorable to the export of American 
wheat or wheat flour. In the British 
agreement the tariff, equivalent to about 
6 cents, was removed, but even on the 
basis of free entry into the English 
market the recent sale of 25,000,000 
bushels of American wheat to Great 
Britain was possible only because of a 
further subsidy paid by the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation at Wash- 
ington. The pork situation is much the 
same as that of wheat. There have been 
some slight concessions made by foreign 
countries, but there is no indication that 
a place has been provided abroad for ex- 
ports of American surplus pork prod- 
ucts on anything like the basis of our 
former peak exports. President Russell, 
in his address, warned that we are fast 
getting back in hog production to the 
basis that existed when we did have a 
big export outlet. Under these condi- 
tions, why a reduction of 50 per cent 
should have been made in the duties on 
hogs and fresh pork coming into this 
country, and of almost that amount in 
preserved pork, in the Canadian trade 
agreement is beyond comprehension. 
Such reductions, of course, would apply 
under the generalizing treatment to all 
the countries in the world except Ger- 
many. 


It is true that there has been some 
slight increase in our total exports. For 
the fiscal year 1937 (latest figure avail- 
able) we exported 7.8 per cent of our 
total production of goods, including agri- 
cultural products, compared with 6.8 per 
cent the preceding year. It is likewise 
true that in the calendar year 1938 our 
total agricultural income, including live 
stock, was approximately $1,000,000,000 
less than in 1937; and I ask you, where 
is the profit in so-called reciprocal trade. 


Rumors in Washington indicate the 
possibility of trade agreements in the 
near future with Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. The former is probably to a con- 
siderable extent dependent upon action 
on the Argentine sanitary convention. 
Australia not only brings up the ques- 
tion of dressed meats, considered and 
rejected in the reopened Canadian trade 
agreement, but also a serious threat to 
the wool industry, as it no doubt would 
involve the tariff on raw wool. 


In view of the fact that government 
officials are already worrying about a 
possible live-stock surplus, according to 
recent press dispatches, it seems incred- 
ible that the State Department would 
continue to trade away the American 
market. The live-stock industry, includ- 
ing dairy producers, has stood the major 
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brunt of the reciprocal trade program 
to date. It is getting tired of being the 
guinea pig for these unsuccessful ex- 
periments of the State Department, and 
it is high time that a halt was called. 


Farm Legislation 


Various new farm bills have been in- 
troduced, the one having the strongest 
backing apparently being the Farmers’ 
Union bill based on the cost-of-produc- 
tion theory. While it has quite broad 
support in both houses, best advices 
from Washington indicate that it is not 
likely to pass this year. The admin- 
istration, with the support of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, is 
advocating a continued trial of the 
present crop control plan, but with 
various amendments designed to meet 
some of the objections which have been 
raised to it. The cost-of-production bill 
embraces all agricultural commodities, 
including live stock, introduced into 
interstate or foreign commerce in quan- 
tities having a value in excess of $10,- 
000,000 during the preceding marketing 
year. In the administration plan there 
is no direct approach to the live-stock 
industry except as it desires to co- 
operate in the range conservation pro- 
gram. There is always the threat of a 
processing tax, as suggested by Presi- 
dent Russell; but there is growing op- 
position to such taxes, and they do not 
seem to be indicated, at least in the 
near future. It is quite evident, how- 
ever, that the farther we go with the 
crop reduction program, restricting the 
production of major American crops, 
such as wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, and replacing them with live- 
stock feeds, the sooner we are going to 
have to face an acute oversupply situa- 
tion, probably in all three of the live-stock 
species—cattle, hogs, and sheep. The 
reciprocal trade program, permitting in- 
creased entry of many competitive prod- 
ucts, serves to aggravate a situation 
which may soon get out of hand. 


Packers and Stock Yards Act 


There was no legislation last year af- 
fecting the Packers and Stock Yards 
Act. Stock-yard interests have again 
introduced bills calling for minor amend- 
ments, while the administration itself 
has introduced a bill which to a con- 
siderable extent revises the administra- 
tive features of the act. It, however, 
omits the controversial packer book 
clause section, so it is quite likely that 
it will receive consideration this year. 
So far there has been no sign of the 
old anti-direct marketing bills, although 
an attempt may be made to attach such 
provisions to the adminstration bill. 


Range Booklet 


It is gratifying to report that the de- 
mand for the booklet “If and When It 
Rains” has continued even up to the 
present time. It has received wide dis- 
tribution, so that we have left in the 
office only a couple of hundred copies 
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out of the original 20,000 lot. Many 
requests have come from agricultural 
colleges, from county agents, and from 
state and federal agencies in any way 
dealing with control of the range. The 
range condition reports of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates .in territory which 
had an unusually good season in 1938 
following several years of drought 
clearly indicate the soundness of the 
position taken in the booklet. 


Traffic 


We were obliged to call on many of 
our members to testify during the past 
year at traffic hearings of more than 
usual importance. First, the 15 per cent 
increase case, with hearings at Salt Lake 
City, and, second, the 85 per cent 
stocker and feeder rate case, with hear- 
ings at Chicago, Salt Lake City, Fort 
Worth, and Kansas City. These two 
cases have been the major task of 
the traffic department this year and 
have placed a heavy burden on it. 
An excellent record was made in both 
cases. In the first instance, a 5 per cent 
increase was assessed on live stock and 
live-stock products, while most commodi- 
ties were assessed 10 per cent. The lat- 
ter case is still unsettled, and Mr. 
Blaine is now busy preparing brief for 
same. I know of no other agricultural 
organization which offers the traffic 
service to its members that we maintain 
in the Phoenix office of our very effi- 
cient traffic counsel, Mr. Blaine. 


“American Cattle Producer” 


We have maintained the high quality 
of the magazine for reader interest. No 
doubt if we relaxed our standard some- 
what our advertising problem would be 
simpler, but the primary purpose of the 
magazine always has been to keep stock- 
men informed of important happenings 
in the live-stock field; and I believe it 
has well served that purpose. We think 
it is the best medium in the field today 
for range bull advertising. No other 
magazine reaches so many of the large 
range cattle producers as does the 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. Breeders 
should remember that every dollar spent 
for advertising in this magazine goes 
for the benefit of the industry and not 
for private profit. We urge a more 
equitable distribution of your advertis- 
ing with that thought in view. Our 
members, as potential bull buyers, can 
also do a lot to help us in this regard. 


Close Co-operation 


We have enjoyed during the past year 
the closest kind of co-operation with the 
more than one hundred state and local 
associations which are affiliated with us. 
I do not think there has ever been a 
time when the whole American National 
family has been so closely welded to- 
gether. 

The receipts during the past year 
again exceeded those of any previous 
year, and it is fortunate that this was 
the case, because of the heavy expense 


with two major traffic cases. It enabled 
us to carry on strictly on a cash basis 
and to take steps in your behalf that 
would not have ‘been possible on the 
more limited budget which was available 
a few years ago. We have made no con- 
certed effort to increase membership 
during the year. We have really had no 
time to do so, but our program has at- 
tracted voluntarily much new support, 
particularly among local associations— 
doubtless the quickest and best way of 
multiplying our members. 


I think I traveled more miles on your 
behalf during the past year than in any 
previous year, and yet I was unable to 
attend many meetings to which I was 
invited. There just is not quite enough 
of me to go around, in view of the fact 
that my duties include the work of a 
traveling secretary, assisting in organ- 
ization work wherever possible, and 
Washington representative — while the 
home work, with an extensive corre- 
spondence and some assistance in the 
preparation of the magazine, seems to 
keep me fully occupied whenever I am 
able to be there. It is highly important 
that the association should be on a sound 
financial basis if we are to function effi- 
ciently, and I hope that each one of you 
will keep us in mind and see that your 
neighbors become members. 


Accomplishments 


Ten years ago in this hotel I was 
elected secretary of the American Na- 
tional. It has been a pretty strenuous 
ten years for all of us, but when one 
looks over the record and sees the sub- 
stantial accomplishments of the associa- 
tion during that period he can only 
wonder why any cattleman who has at 
heart the welfare of the industry in 
which he is engaged should hang back 
and fail to enlist his support in the 
cause. I want just to mention a few of 
the major things which have been 
handled during that ten-year period: 

The substantial increases in the tariff 
on cattle and cattle products effective in 
June, 1930. 


The long-continued fight against ob- 
noxious legislation which would restrict 
the right of live-stock producers to mar- 
ket their live stock as they saw fit—at 
home, at concentration points, by direct 
sale to the packers, or at the central 
markets. 


The support given the Packers and 
Stock Yards Administration in establish- 
ing reasonable charges for yardage, 
commission, and feed at the various 
markets. A saving of millions of dollars 
to live-stock producers has resulted. In 
many of the early hearings, the Ameri- 
can National was the sole representa- 
tive, or practically the sole representa- 
tive, of the producing interests. 

The successful fight against processing 
taxes on our commodities and against 
ratification of the Argentine sanitary 
convention. 

A similarly successful fight for excise 
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taxes on many imported fats and oils. 
Opposition to unfair taxes on products 
made from domestic fats and oils. 

The stimulus given to the beef-cutting 
demonstrations and to meat advertising 
generally, including our unwavering sup- 
port of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. It is now well established 
and of constantly increasing benefit. 

Continued support of beef grading. 

Active opposition to the reciprocal 
trade policy. While we have lost some 
ground here, the fight is still on and 
the end is not yet. 

Careful watching of the stockmen’s in- 
terests in disease eradication programs. 

The working out of a scale of forest 
grazing fees dependent upon live-stock 
prices. 

A long-continued drive for more sta- 
bility of operation in grazing on the 
forests and on other public lands and 
for similarly stable live-stock credit 
facilities. 

Last, but not least, the fine traffic 
service, which has previously been re- 
ferred to and which is in every way 
outstanding. 

We do not claim full credit for all 
these accomplishments, but we have been 
in there fighting for your interests. With 
this record it should be easy to draw 
into our ranks those stockmen who have 
been previously not organization minded. 
I solicit your help in turning the trick. 
It would take only a little effort on your 
part to do it. Especially I wish today to 
invite all visiting stockmen to affiliate 
with the association, and for your con- 
venience a desk is maintained in the cor- 
ridor outside for that purpose. 

In closing, I want to thank all who 
have assisted so generously, both with 
their time and their money, in making 
19388 a most successful year for the 
American National. 


TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS* 


BY CHESTER H. GRAY 
Nat’l Highway Users’ Conference 


IG FIGURES CHARACTERIZE 

payments made annually by high- 
way users. One billion five hundred mil- 
lion dollars is approximately the total of 
special taxes paid by highway users to 
support the building and maintenance of 
highways. Of that vast amount, $1,000,- 
000,000, in round numbers, comes from 
gasoline taxes. 


Trucks Pay Half Billion 


The largest contributors are the own- 
ers of the private automobiles, who, 
mostly in gasoline taxes and license 
fees, are the foundation upon which 
highway expenditures stand. Truck users 


anon 

*Summary of address of Chester H. Gray, 
director, National Highway Users’ Confer- 
ence, at convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, February 16, 1939. 
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pay approximately $500,000,000 annually. 

But not all problems of transportation 
are connected with the highways. Rail- 
ways, waterways, airways, and pipe 
lines are efficient methods of transpor- 
tation, each with its own problems. At 
the present time, public attention is be- 
ing centered mostly on the railroad 
problem; but representatives of highway, 
airway, and waterway transportation are 
watchful both at Washington and in the 
forty-four state legislatures which are 
now in session that any attempt to solve 
the railroad problem shall not penalize 
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“Minimum of regulation’ 
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one or more of the other methods of 
transportation. 

Too little is being said in regard to 
the interest of the shipping public 
which pays the cost of transportation in 
the current debate. The controversy 
from some sources is made to appear as 
being one among the carriers them- 
selves. The real problem is one which 
should be concerned primarily with the 
interest of the fellow who pays the 
treight. 


Extreme Regulation Undesirable 


It is thought by some of the best stu- 
dents of transportation matters that any 
effort to place all the transportation fa- 
cilities in the nation under extreme regu- 
lations will not serve the public welfare. 
Rather, it is advocated that competition 
among the various transportation facili- 
ties which the nation now enjoys will be 
better, both for those facilities and for 
the shipping public. 

No one reasonably can advocate a 
monopoly of transportation for any one 
method of transport in the country. The 
rails once had a monopoly; it was bad 
for them and was broken, mainly by com- 
petition from other transportation facili- 
ties. 


Perhaps it is true that highway trans- 
portation has developed more rapidly in 
the last twenty years than any other 
method of transport in the country. But 
with the high taxes which highway 
users now pay for the use of their high- 
ways; with diversion of highway reve- 
nues to other purposes than highway 
building and maintenance; with ports of 
entry having in recent years been in- 
truded as barriers at state lines; and 
with the steady growth of government 
regulation reaching even to the family 
car and the privately owned truck, there 
are plenty of troubles ahead for high- 
way transportation. 


Supreme Federal Control 


Much discussion is heard in regard to 
public funds or subsidies which have 
been used for transportation. All meth- 
ods of transportation since the federal 
government first was established have 
used public funds. It has been a definite 
congressional policy through the decades 
to aid transportation and by so doing 
develop the entire nation and bind it to- 
gether commercially, socially, and gov- 
ernmentally. No point is made by those 
who now attack waterway, airway, or 
highway developments, because they are 
currently receiving public funds. The 
federal government by the constitution 
has supreme control of interstate com- 
merce, and to protect and develop that 
commerce has found it expedient to pro- 
vide public funds, not for one but for all 
methods of transportation. 

In solving the transportation problem 
of the nation, a few fundamental objec- 
tives should be held in mind. There 
should be a minimum rather than a 
maximum of regulation, but a recogni- 
tion that there might be some need for 
regulation of all types of transportation. 
In order that competition in transporta- 
tion might have a freer chance to oper- 
ate, it has been strongly urged at Wash- 
ington that no two methods of competi- 
tive transportation should be regulated 
by the same agency. The shipping pub- 
lic rather than the carriers themselves 
should be given consideration. It must 
be recognized that in times of progress 
and invention changes and trends in 
transportation inevitably must be faced. 
Accordingly, any attempt to throttle or 
hinder the newer methods of transporta- 
tion must be opposed. 


Least Possible Control 


The live-stock producer and shipper in 
the western states cannot forget that his 
distances are large and the cost of trans- 
portation to him is a heavy fixed charge 
which demands his attention. Accord- 
ingly, any idea that transportation 
monopoly would be good for him should 
be dismissed. He should heartily wel- 
come the least possible amount of gov- 
ernment control of transportation so 
that the four or five transportation 
facilities in the nation can serve his 
wishes competitively. 
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CURRENT LEGISLATIVE 
PROBLEMS* 


BY PAT McCARRAN 
United States Senator from Nevada 


O SPEAK ONE’S THOUGHTS TO 

those who represent the most basic 
of all industries is an honor. Hence, I 
appreciate the opportunity afforded me 
to review before you the current legis- 
lative problems affecting the live-stock 
industry. 

The live-stock grower is forever 
watchful of national legislation, and 
rightfully so, because legislation favor- 
able to the stock grower has not been 
too pronounced in recent years, and be- 
cause ominous signs point to still other 
legislation of discouraging effect. It well 
behooves the growers of live stock to be 
on guard, because Utopian ideas put 
forth by well-meaning influences which 
do not know the practical problems of 
the industry may destroy more than 
encourage. 

Too long has the farmer been dis- 
heartened; too long has the youth of the 
country seen privation and heartache— 
the only sure thing to crown his efforts 
if he should follow his inclination to be- 
come a farmer or a stock raiser. 

When I mention disillusioning hard- 
ship in connection with farming and 
stock raising, I am telling you nothing 
that has not been brought home to you 
by experience. I am sure you will only 
two well recognize and sympathize with 
the troubles of Ebenezer. 

“J understan’ you hab a wonderful 
cotton crop, Ebenezer,” said a neighbor. 

“‘Yessuh, it was suhtainly a bounteous 
production,” replied Ebenezer, “but de 
ducks got ebery bit of it.” 

“De ducks?” repeated the other. 
“Kindly explanation yoursel’, Ebenezer.” 

“Wells, suh, when I takes dat crop 
to market, dey deducts so much fo’ 
taxes, an’ so much fo’ rent, an’ so much 
fo’ truckin’, an’ den dey deducts so much 
mo’ for storage, dat with all de deducts 
there was nothin’ left for Ebenezer!” 


Basic Industry 


We think of these things, we concern 
ourselves with your plight, because the 
phase of agriculture in which you are 
interested is basic to our national wel- 
fare. Your industry is one that goes to 
the very vitals of the nation. It is the 
source of food and raiment of the rank 
and file of humanity. Industries may 
come and go, but the food supply to 
sustain life must go on forever. _ 

We cannot be blind to our surround- 
ings nor deaf to the clamor of the world. 
The peoples of civilized countries are 
seething with threats and forebodings 
of war, and at home we feel the tremor 
of the distant quake. Internal national 
welfare, by giving encouragement to the 





*Address delivered at convention of Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association in San 
Francisco on February 16, 1939. 
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producers of the elements of human sus- 
tenance, should be among our paramount 
thoughts. Here in America we have es- 
tablished a standard of living incom- 
parable with any in the several coun- 
tries of the world. Everything that 
would maintain that standard is vital to 
national security at this moment, be- 
cause internal contentment is all-impor- 
tant. 

That is why the basic industry repre- 
sented here today is the very root of 
our national life, and the well-being of 
those engaged in this industry and of 
those who toil in this industry is of 
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national moment. Hence, legislation 
which directly or indirectly affects this 
industry may well be the subject of 
your consideration in your national con- 
clave. 


Trade Policy Paramount 


Of first importance in this direction 
to the live-stock industry is the policy 
of negotiating trade agreements which 
are called by their proponents “recip- 
rocal.”’ 

When I hear the term “reciprocal” 
applied to these tariff pacts, I am re- 
minded of the man who was given a 
prescription for his colicky donkey. He 
reported to the neighbor who had given 
him the prescription that the treatment 
was a miserable failure. 

“Did you shapen a sheet of stiff 
wrapping paper into a tube?” the neigh- 
bor inquired. 

“T did.” 

“Place the condition powder in the 
tube?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Then you blew the stuff down the 
donkey’s throat?” 

“Naw, that’s where the trouble was. 
The blamed donkey blew fust!” 

Yes, perhaps the trade pacts are recip- 


rocal, but somehow or other the other 
nation, like the “blamed donkey,” al. 
ways seems to “blow fust.” 

According to those who favor the 
principles of these treaties, we would 
live at peace through their results with 
all peoples and on a neighborly footing. 
However, good neighborliness is a two- 
sided condition affording no major dis- 
advantages to one or the other of the 
neighborhood. This applies to the neigh- 
borhood of nations as well. 

We have referred to the American 
standard of living. In this reference we 
have in mind the necessary income of 
the wage earner and the farmer to 
maintain a livelihood as contemplated 
here. In this must be included the cost 
of production and a reasonable return 
sufficient to allure the agrarian minded 
and hold them contented in their walk 
of life. With this in mind our national 
policy or one of our national policies 
has been to keep the price level of farm 
commodities produced by the American 
agriculturist comparable with prices 
when normalcy prevailed. To bring about 
this price level we reduced by law the 
quantum of production. We proclaimed 
for fallow acres and sterile brood sows. 
We reduced dairy herds and declared 
surplus milk to be “bootleg.” The object 
sought to be obtained, however, was in 
contemplation a worthy one: It was to 
benefit the American farmer and to 
bring American agriculture out of de- 
pression. It was a noble experiment and 
a lofty aim. It did have its dangers. It 
received its full measure of criticism, 
well grounded and otherwise. 


Benefit Belonged to Americans 


One thing is certain; namely, inas- 
much as the American farmer and tax- 
payer was making the sacrifice incurred 
by the policy, the benefits to be derived 
from this great effort should have been 
permitted to flow to the American 
farmer. If the American consumer was 
by this plan to bear the burden of in- 
creased cost of necessities of life, no 
other, neighbor or no neighbor, should 
have reaped the benefits. Figures are 
homely things in any speech, but a few 
may illuminate the treaty with Canada 
affording that country and others the 
opportunity to bring to our markets 
farm commodities in excess of their al- 
ready threatening imports, and thus 
beat down the prices which we, by our 
policy of limited production, were trying 
to raise. Nearly half a million head of 
cattle imported before the Canadian 
treaty were augmented by other hun- 
dreds of thousands after the treaty. 
Fresh beef, pork, cured meats, milk, 
eggs, hides, and wool were impo 
with like results. I say that the policy 
of limitation was a worthy experiment, 
but while the American agriculturist 
was acting as a guinea pig for the ex- 
periment he should not have been re- 
duced to the rations of a white rat. 

It is sometimes said by proponents of 
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the trade agreements program that re- 
ductions in rates of duty have been 
small and that the quantity of imports 
at the lower rate have been limited by 
quotas. This is far from the true pic- 
ture. The reductions have been in fact 
from 30 to 50 per cent, and a study of 
the quotas indicates that the amount of 
imports permitted is increased from 
time to time as the State Department 
feels that it can increase the quota or 
gradually abolish it without too much 
public criticism. 

However, even if it were true, as the 
State Department would have us believe, 
that our imports have increased only 
slightly, the damage to the stock raisers 
would be so tremendous as to mean the 
difference, perhaps, between life and 
death to the live-stock industry. The 
government policy, itself, proves this to 
us as could no argument of mine. The 
government rightly points out that un- 
der the operations of the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation it fre- 
quently can step into a local situation 
and remove a relatively small quantity 
of a fruit, vegetable, dairy product, 
poultry product, etc., and have a great 
effect on the price. It has in a number 
of cases produced very useful results. 
But if, by taking from 1 to 5 per cent 
of a commodity off the market, it is pos- 
sible to prevent the price from going 
down or actually raise the price for the 
entire commodity not only locally but 
throughout the American market, it 
must be equally obvious that by letting 
in from 1 to 5 per cent from a foreign 
market, at a lower price, it is equally 
possible to wreck the market in all of 
America. 

But, they tell us, look at the export 
picture. Look at the great advantages 
we are supposed to have received in ex- 
port trade. All right, let’s look at the 
export picture. 


Exports Not Increased 


The larger quantity of imports, which 
we have seen displace American labor 
and American farm products in the 
American market, thus lowering price 
levels and wage scales even while other 
prices were advancing, did not give the 
foreigners a larger dollar exchange. 
They were not able, as we were told 
they would be, to buy larger quantities 
of American products nor pay higher 
prices for them. Incidentally, the in- 
crease in volume of foreign exchange 
balances created from the importation 
of gold, silver, and currencies was not 
used to buy larger quantities of products 
from us except material for national 
defense, military programs, and pro- 
grams to assist in self-containment. 
The balance was used to make invest- 
ments in this country or was held avail- 
able to speculate in American securities 
and has kept the market in a panicky 
condition. In other words, none of the 
program helped to increase our exports 
of farm products or to raise prices. 
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And this situation can grow no bet- 
ter so long as we are governed by recip- 
rocal trade agreements. The damage 
can only pile up and our plight can only 
grow worse. 

For under the so-called “good neigh- 
bor policy” and “unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment” when the 
United States makes concessions in a 
trade agreement negotiated with an in- 
dividual country, these concessions are 
automatically extended to all other 
countries (except Cuba which has a 
preferential status) without reciprocal 
concessions from them. 

We have in fact substantially bound 
ourselves to continue this program until 
trade agreements have been completed 
with all foreign countries which are not 
discriminating against our foreign com- 
merce, and we have practically agreed 
to make some kind of concessions on 
every item in the tariff act. To be a 
good neighbor to Canada and reduce the 
rate of duty on certain classes of cattle 
we must presently be an equally good 
neighbor to Mexico and make equivalent 
reductions in duty rates on the classes 
of cattle coming in from Mexico. And 
we cannot honestly reduce rates of duty 
on the cattle and on selected classes of 
meat from such countries as Argentina 
and Uruguay. Indeed, our failure to go 
forward more rapidly in this direction 
may be one of the reasons why some of 
the Latin American countries are turn- 
ing to European nations and why they 
treated us as they did at the Lima con- 
ference. Indeed, we are reaching a 
point where these concessions must soon 
be granted to some of these other coun- 
tries or our good neighbor pretensions 
will be brought into ridicule from many 
points. 


Senate Should Ratify 


Consideration of the reciprocal treaties 
or agreements has been removed from 
Congress. This is wrong—morally 
wrong and legally wrong: wrong from 
a constitutional standpoint and wrong 
from the standpoint of national welfare. 
These reciprocal trade pacts have been 
regarded as treaties. If these agree- 
ments are treaties they should, under 
the Constitution, be ratified by the Sen- 
ate. These agreements deal with in- 
ternal revenue and taxation and should 
have the consideration of Congress. 
Senate Bill No. 91, of which I have the 
honor to be the author, now before the 
Finance Committee, and Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 69, by Senator O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, propose to make these agree- 
ments invalid unless ratified by the Sen- 
ate. So much has the country become 
aroused over these pacts that there have 
been introduced in the 76th Congress 
more than thirty bills and resolutions 
looking to their elimination or modifi- 
cation. 

I contend that the people of the sev- 
eral sections of this country, acting 
through their chosen representatives, 














































































should never be deprived of the right of 
having a voice in the molding of laws 
touching their burden of taxation or the 
bread they eat. 

I would interpolate the expression of 
Justice Cardoza of happy memory when 
in the decision nullifying the NRA he 
said: “This is delegation run riot.” 
Congress must soon again assume the 
responsibility for the constitutional func- 
tion which the founders of this country 
intended to be its exclusive work. It 
will do no harm in this constitutional 
democracy to let the people rule. 

I have made several references to 
what those who negotiate the pacts 
have to say about them. And it is true 
that they have a great deal to say about 
them. The advocates of the system have 
their spokesmen throughout the length 
and breadth of our country and this 
propaganda spread from locality to 
locality. I am reminded of the devoted 
wife who was terribly worried when she 
heard four of her husband’s friends 
bring him into the house and qnietly put 
him to bed. They assured the good 
woman that it was nothing but an acute 
attack of syncopation. 

Before he came down to breakfast 
she looked up his ailment in the dic- 
tionary. She read this: “synconation. 
An irregular movement from bar to 
bar.” 

I am happv to know that you of the 
live-stock industry are not fooled’ by 
these tactics. You, like the clever wife, 
insist upon finding the real definitions 
of their highfalutin terms so that you 
may get for yourself, not the veiled 
fallacies’ they would have you believe, 
but the real facts with the results to the 
live-stock industry in dollars and cents. 

I have, up to this point, discussed a 
problem of continuing interest to the 
stock raiser. I would now take up that 
which is of less magnitude but of vital 
importance to the industry. 


Would Improve Forests 


The right of commons, as that incor- 
poreal hereditament was known. has by 
recent legislation been curtailed if not 
entirely eliminated from human affairs. 
Indeed that right, as it existed in Amer- 
ica, was abused, not so much by Ameri- 
cans as by those whose heart and mem- 
ory and hopes for the future were in a 
foreign land. We created the national 
forests after they had been imnaired by 
years of cruel overgrazing. The stock- 
man of the past quarter of a century 
and of today has been and is bearing a 
heavy burden for the use of the forest 
forage. The assessed fees and limit of 
herd and curtailment of time and use, 
together with other regulations and con- 
ditions, all impose hardship on the stock- 
man of today. The government, as the 
master of the forest, should bend greater 
efforts toward improvement of that for 
which these heavy charges are imposed. 
True we have by law allocated some 25 
per cent for roads and trails, but to the 
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actual improvement and upbuilding of 
that which makes the forest of value to 
the stockman—namely, development of 
water, constructing snow drift fences, 
reseeding and reforestation—but a negli- 
gible effort has been put forth. Up to 
date, the stockman has paid for only 
what nature and the uncertainties of 
weather would afford. If nature furn- 
ished a wet winter and a rainy spring 
then the stockman received something 
for his money; if a dry winter or a 
series of dry winters came along, the 
ranger paid out his money just the 
same, but the results to him were dif- 
ferent. 

So we propose by Senate Bill 1099, 
now before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, to allocate 10 
per cent of the forest income actually 
to improving that which makes forest 
rights a rea] asset to the herdsman. 

In 1934 Congress passed what is 
known as the Taylor Grazing Act and 
thereby imposed another limitation and 
another tax on the grower and ranger 
of stock. By that act the federal gov- 
ernment made the Secretary of the In- 
terior supreme over the open public do- 
main outside the national forests and 
gave the stockman another boss. The 
act was promoted as one to foster and 
encourage the small stock grower. We 
who were in Congress had brought to 
our attention vivid pictures of how the 
little fellow was being crowded off the 
public domain. Let us look at it now. 
I hope that we may be advised of the 
benefits that have come to the little fel- 
low. We have not heard of him re- 
cently. The last we heard his voice was 
in his feeble effort to extricate himself 
from some of the rules and regulations 
as to commensurability and priority of 
use and range carrying capacity. To- 
ward solving these problems the Interior 
Department put out at least one whole- 
some and democratic regulation; namely, 
that which set up the advisory commit- 
tees in the several districts. 


Autonomy for Grazing Boards 


Let it not be lost sight of that by the 
Taylor Grazing Act high percentages of 
the territory comprising that of the sev- 
eral grazing states came under the ab- 
solute sovereignty of the federal govern- 
ment, and while the state must bear all 
the burden of enforcing its police powers 
of its entire territory, nevertheless the 
federal government holds dominance and 
curtails the principal industry of the 
citizens. So when the Interior Depart- 
ment, under the present secretary, es- 
tablished by regulation the advisory 
boards, it at least made a gesture which 
if carried to its fullest extent would go 
far toward effecting an accord between 
the sovereignty of the state and that of 
the federal government. More than that, 
we contend that if this principle is writ- 
ten into the substantive law and the 
people who are principally interested 
are thereby given the assurance of a 
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voice in control of that which means 
their industry and their life, the Taylor 
Grazing Act may be given a degree of 
vitality from public confidence. This 
government of ours and everything about 
it is a democracy. The right of the 
people to have a voice in control of 
their natural activities is the very mar- 
row in the bone of our national exist- 
ence. This nation can best endure by 
individual initiative, and the assurance 
by those in control that individual effort 
will be given freedom of action is a part 
of our national life. 


Looking to autonomy in the adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act and 
to bringing into the administration of 
the act the advice and counsel of those 
most vitally affected, we have introduced 
Senate Bill No. 571, which would take 
the advisory boards out of the realm of 
possible elimination by act of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and establish such 
boards as part of the law, the member- 
ship to be selected by popular choice. 
Scientific and theoretical training is a 
valuable ingredient, but, when it is 
spiced and seasoned with common ordi- 
nary horse sense and experience, the 
whole texture is thereby strengthened. 
Such would be the effect of bringing the 
stockmen into round-table advisory con- 
tact with the graziers of the district or 
locality. The initial step taken in set- 
ting up advisory boards by regulation 
was a most encouraging one that evinced 
the democracy of the present Secretary 
of the Interior. Its perpetuation in the 
law will give assurance and allay the 
fear that forebodes a less liberal atti- 
tude by some future secretary. 


National Animal Theft Act 


The history of the great western 
frontier is replete with the color of the 
cattle rustler. The open range of the 
days that are gone was the playground 
for promiscuous thievery. Live stock 
was easy prey to larceny. The plunder 
was easy money, but the penalty was 
death. Larceny has always been a heavy 
tax on the ranger using the open public 
domain. Although the advance of civili- 
zation has taken nothing from its per- 
sistency—indeed more American cattle 
were rustled in 1938 than ever before— 
it has refined the business of stock steal- 
ing. The bronco, the riata, and the run- 
ning iron have given place to our pres- 
ent day high-speed roads and gasoline 
trucks. The cattle rustler by day may 
wear a tuxedo by night. What was a 
crime engaged in by few of a venture- 
some courageous sort has become a 
racket with many ramifications; but the 
smoke goes up the chimney just the 
same, and some honest fellow who be- 
lieves in the practical application of the 
eighth commandment and who may have 
sat up all night to save some new-born 
calves from the blizzard is brought to 
the stern realization that when he paid 
taxes to build roads he was affording a 
way for some one to rob him. 


We have been again successful at this 
session of Congress to have passed in 
the Senate Senate Bill No. 90 to make 
interstate transportation of stolen live- 
stock a felony. The bill, if effected into 
law, would, we believe, be a deterrent 
that would relieve the ranger of a part 
of an unnecessary drain on an already 
heavily burdened industry. 


Argentine Convention 


May I at this point revive the recol- 
lection of those present as to the pro- 
posed convention with Argentina on the 
subject of sanitary regulations. The 
matter in its present form had its in- 
ception in the message from the Presi- 
dent to the 74th Congress. The conven- 
tion in terms provides that each of the 
contracting parties may prohibit the im- 
portation of animals or plant products 
originating in or coming from territories 
or zones which they consider to be af- 
fected with or exposed to plant or ani- 
mal diseases. It will be noted that this 
convention would make the unit of quar- 
antine a specific infected zone in place 
of an infected country. 


The devastation and ruin caused by 
hoof-and-mouth disease was forcibly 
brought to the knowledge of this coun- 
try within the memory of every one as- 
sembled here today. The danger to 
human life is not to be overlooked. To 
so frame this agreement as to thwart 
this country’s quarantine regulations by 
making a quarantine only effective as 
against a zone would be to take off the 
top rail from the fence that protects our 
American herds and American dairies 
from the ravages of the dread animal 
disease that abounds in foreign coun- 
tries and flood this country with exposed 
live stock grown in unsafe sanitary sur- 
roundings. This convention, so-called, 
has been before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate since June 5, 
1935, and is not a dead issue by any 
means. It must be regarded with ap- 
prehension and watched vigilantly. 


In a brief way and with a view to 
avoiding accumulating statistics, I have 
here endeavored to bring to the atten- 
tion of the association certain legislation 
now pending in the 76th Congress. I 
am the author of bills dealing with these 
items of legislation, hence I have sought 
to center your attention on these mat- 
ters that a full and free discussion 
might ensue and that you assembled 
here might make known the position you 
hold in the panorama of national life. 
The tiller of the soil and the grower of 
foodstuffs has a most important part to 
play today, and tomorrow his place will 
be even more important. 

I am not to be regarded as the bearer 
of an ominous message, but may I dis- 
miss an unpleasant thought by saying 
that our ship of state is today passing 
through broken and windswept waters. 
The task of piloting our craft is one for 
steady hands, brave hearts, and clear 
intellects. We must build our internal 
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life so as to hold the hearts and merit 
the faith of our people. To be self-sus- 
taining as to all things belonging to 
human needs is the first step in national 
defense. In this the herdsman plays a 
major part. He must have a leading 
part in our national drama. He must 
be high on the list of recognition. 


We need fear no invasion from with- 
out. I have no forebodings of the dan- 
ger of a foreign foe. We must awaken 
to the more real danger that attends at 
home where discontent and a lack of 
proper sustenance may be made the hot- 
bed for the germination of the seeds, 
discord and destruction. Food and rai- 
ment never produced famine, but famine 
may produce the disintegration of the 
fiber necessary for national structure. 
Encouragement must be given and as- 
sured to those whose bent is in agricul- 
ture, hence my theme and the topic to 
which I have addressed myself. 


America Must Lead 


While, as I have said, we are in no 
danger from foreign invasion, we can- 
not ignore that this is an hour in the 
day of our existence when the civilized 
world shudders at the threatened horror 
of war. Spain is devastated by inter- 
necine strife. Great powers are grasp- 
ing after more possessions while others 
seek to impose their chosen form of gov- 
ernment upon unwilling peoples. It 
would seem as though mankind in cen- 
ters of the highest civilization had gone 
mad. A darkness and despair enshrouds 
what the light of centuries has produced. 
But the eyes of the world are upon our 
country. The supplications of suffering 
humanity are going forth that this great 
democracy may so conduct its affairs, 
both foreign and domestic, that when 
sanity again returns to bewildered coun- 
tries they may find a leadership in 
America—your America, my America— 
that will hold high the torch of God- 
fearing intelligence to light the way, 
that the spirit of civilization may walk 
bravely into the centuries to come. 


That we are to be chosen as the leader 
among nations is. still another reason 
for our looking to our internal national 
life. Individual effort and initiative must 
be encouraged. The worker must be in- 
sured of an honest and efficient wage, 
that he may be inspired by the effective- 
ness of his government. Every dollar 
collected by way of taxation comes from 
the sweat of the brow of the toiler, re- 
gardless of his walk of life or vocation. 
The lightening of that burden brings a 
smile to the home builder and the herds- 
man, and a nation that smiles most is 
best armored. 


Your industry like every other indus- 
try in our land must receive the sympa- 
thetic and co-operative word from our 
legislative halls, because your industry, 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
other industries of the country, is the 
very foundation upon which the future 
of our nation rests. 
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To strengthen ourselves industrially 
thus to bring contentment by affording 
honest employment should be our great- 
est home policy. Aloofness from foreign 
troubles is our greatest anchor to wind- 
ward for the future, that as a nation 
we may be strong of heart and clear of 
vision, so to assume the task which the 
God of nations seems to have made for 
us to assume—the leadership of the 
world. 





Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes 
“Fair use of range of deep concern” 


CONSERVATION COUSINS, 
GRAZING AND PARKS* 


BY HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 


HAVE COME ALL THE WAY 

across the continent in response to 
your gracious invitation because I wanted 
the pleasure of attending this meeting 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association and talking to you face to 
face on two subjects, both of which are 
near to my heart—two subjects which, 
at first glance, may not seem to be re- 
lated, but which really are first cousins 
because they trace directly to a common 
ancestor, conservation. I refer to graz- 
ing and national parks. 

When this administration came into 
office in 1933, one of the first matters 
called to my attention as Secretary of 
the Interior was the pendency of an act 
to regulate the use of what was left of 
the public range. You are more familiar 
than I with the situation that obtained 
in the public land states at that time. 
This bill had already passed the House 
and was under consideration by the 
Senate. Confronted as we were with a 
national emergency resulting from an 
economic collapse, which had deeply af- 





*Address delivered at convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association in San 
Francisco, California, on February 16, 1939. 


fected the welfare of the whole country, 
I asked that consideration of the pro- 
posed measure be postponed until I had 
had time to make a personal investiga- 
tion of it. 

It did not take me long to be im- 
pressed with the benefits that would 
flow from a law restricting the number 
of cattle and sheep to be grazed on the 
public domain to the reasonable grazing 
capacity of that range. It required no 
argument to demonstrate that over- 
grazing meant deterioration and that 
deterioration meant smaller profits to 
your industry. So at the next session 
of the Congress I gave my hearty sup- 
port to the bill that later became known 
as the Taylor Grazing Act. This bill 
was signed by President Roosevelt. 


“First Come, First Served” 


T have referred to the condition of the 
range at the time that this important 
act was passed. The law of the survival 
of the fittest was practically the only 
law that had any force and effect in the 
public range states. It was a case of 
“first come, first served.” I do not say 
this critically, but factually. We all 
know that what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business, and it was nobody’s 
business to bring order on the public 
domain; to see to it that more live stock 
was not put on the range than it was 
able to support. The man who saw his 
neighbor turn loose more cattle or sheep 
than could be supported could not be 
blamed if he, in his turn, tried to graze 
two head where there was only sufficient 
forage for one. 


I have seen pictures showing what 
great areas of this public range used to 
look like before deterioration and what 
it looked like later. The first pictures 
showed lush grasses knee-high or even 
waist-high, capable of nourishing and 
fattening a large number of cattle. Suc- 
ceeding pictures disclosed a barren land 
eroded by water and wind into gullies. 
The topsoil had disappeared, leaving in 
its place almost sterile subsoil, which, by 
care, in course of time might conceivably 
grow grass for forage. In some sections 
cattle had been succeeded by sheep. 
sheep had been followed by goats, and 
the goats had left the land an arid 
waste. 

Long before the Taylor Grazing Act 
was passed, prudent and farseeing 
stockmen realized that some authority 
stronger than the combined power of all 
the stockmen must be invoked to save 
the range and thereby thousands of 
people dependent upon it for their liveli- 
hood. Yet, such is human nature that 
there was some grumbling when Con- 
gressman Edward T. Taylor finally suc- 
ceeded in getting through Congress an 
act that will stand as a monument to 
sane conservation. 

The first task of the Department of 
the Interior was to set up an agency 
for the administration of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. We established the Di- 
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vision of Grazing and put in charge of 
it practical stockmen from the West 
who, in the school of hard experience, 
had learned the problems of the public 
range in its relationship to the live- 
stock industry. Next we organized ad- 
visory boards for each grazing district. 
These were composed of men engaged in 
the cattle and sheep business—users of 
the public range. These advisory boards 
were a voluntary, executive act on the 
part of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who was responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act. I may 
say that this system has worked well. 
The advisory boards have helped to 
bring about understanding and _intelli- 
gent co-operation between the govern- 
ment and the users of the range, and it 
is my earnest hope that nothing will 
disturb the harmonious relationship be- 
tween them and the Department of the 
Interior. 


No Favoritism 


One of the first instructions that I 
gave to the newly appointed director of 
the Division of Grazing was that no 
favoritism was to be shown. [ laid it 
down as the first principle that the little 
fellow must be as fully protected in his 
right as the bigger fellow; that all ques- 
tions of doubt must be resolved in favor 
of the little fellow. I did not have a 
particle of sympathy for huge live-stock 
companies that had been squeezing out 
the men with small herds, nor for the 
small operator who assumed that he was 
the owner, in fee simple, of land that 
was public property. 

In operating under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act we have had two objects in view 
which in a way contradict each other. 
On the one hand, we wanted to restore 
and maintain the range in order to in- 
crease its carrying capacity and, on the 
other hand, we wanted it to be possible 
for the stockmen to graze as many head 
as possible. It was here that we needed 
the co-operation of the stockmen, and to 
obtain it we set up the grazing advisory 
boards. In many cases it was hard for 
the stockmen to realize that their herds 
would have to be reduced in order to 
begin rebuilding the range, but, gener- 
ally speaking, we have met with fine 
co-operation everywhere. 


A large part of the fees that you 
stockmen pay for the privilege of graz- 
ing goes right back into the range itself. 
Thus, in effect, you are making an in- 
vestment in your own business, an in- 
vestment that ought to bring you an 
ever increasing return. Once let us get 
these range lands back even to an ap- 
proximation of what they used to be, 
and your industry will have an enduring 
foundation. You and your children will 
bless the day when that grand old Con- 
gressman from western Colorado, with 
the eye of a statesman, guided the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act, first, through the House 
of Representatives and then through the 
Senate of the United States. Perhaps 
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one of these days you will be holding 
public celebrations of the passage of this 
act. 

The income from grazing fees amounts 
roughly to $1,000,000 annually. Twenty- 
five per cent of this sum is returned to 
the grazing districts for range improve- 
ments. Fifty per cent of every dollar 
collected is returnable to the states in 
which the grazing districts are situated, 
to be expended as the state legislature 
may prescribe for the benefit of the 
county or counties in which the public 
lands are situated. 


Hope for Harmony 


In some states the advisory boards 
expend this money. The advisory boards, 
however, are not authorized by law to 
perform executive functions. I sincerely 
hope that the advisory boards and the 
Department of the Interior will continue 
to work together in the closest possible 
harmony, and I deprecate the possibility 
of an issue arising, as it may well arise, 
if any state seeks to vest a federal ad- 
visory board with executive functions. 
The better plan would be for the state 
to return the portion of the fees appor- 
tioned to it to the federal treasury on 
the condition that they be used for the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
range in that particular state. It was 
the federal government which first con- 
ceived and adopted the policy of main- 
taining and building up the range, and 
I see no reason why any mistrust of the 
United States government should be evi- 
denced by any state. 

The advisory boards are bodies set up 
voluntarily by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and their function is implicit in 
the word “advisory.” If I were asked 
whether I would favor granting ad- 
ministrative functions to the advisory 
boards, in all frankness, I would have 
to answer “no.” Executive functions 
cannot successfully be carried out by a 
board or group. This has been demon- 
strated time after time, and no one out- 
side of politics ever tries to make such 
a fool set-up work. 

Moreover, the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act relates to federal 
lands. To be sure, these lands are used 
for grazing purposes, and stockmen have 
an interest in that use. However, no 
owner of land, and this would apply to 
you stockmen as well as to anyone else, 
would tolerate the thought of permitting 
his property to be administered by some- 
one else. Finally, administration by ad- 
visory boards would mean control by 
beneficiaries whose interests, as the past 
has shown, in essence are or may be an- 
tagonistic to those of the owner. I 
would not think of turning over the ad- 
ministration of the national parks to the 
concessionaires in the parks. You would 
not deposit your money in a bank which 
set up a committee of creditors to man- 
age its affairs. 

The public lands lie in many states. 
To adopt different sets of administrative 


principles in different states would re- 
sult in confusion, overlapping of func- 
tions, and waste of money. Thousands 
of steers are herded across state lines, 
and I think that you would have diff- 
culty educating them to graze under one 
state’s rules in the morning and then 
change their eating habits to comply 
with another state’s regulations in the 
afternoon. There must be one standard 
to which all the grazing districts must 
conform in order to assure efficient ad- 
ministration and protection equal for all 
the users of the range. 

I now come to the subject of Senate 
Bill 571, introduced in the present ses- 
sion of the 76th Congress on January 
12 of this year. This bill proposes that 
the Taylor Grazing Act be amended go 
as to empower grazing district advisors 
to adjudicate grazing privileges on the 
federal range and perform other ad- 
ministrative functions pertaining to its 
management. In other words, the bill 
would give certain prospective beneficial 
users of the range a more potent voice 
in the selection of permittees. On its 
face, the bill is designed to subordinate 
the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to that of advisory boards by 
placing upon him the onus of assigning 
reasons for his disapproval of any 
recommendations which the boards may 
see fit to make. 


Inconsistent with Intent 


The theories of administration em- 
bodied in the proposed measure are con- 
trary to orderly procedure and incon- 
sistent with the spirit and intent of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. I do not think that 
any of you stockmen would be happy 
to find yourselves subject to regulations 
by your rivals. The public lands of the 
United States belong to all the people, 
and the national government must have 
power to regulate and protect these 
lands. In my opinion it would be unwise 
for such authority to be granted to one 
special group to the exclusion of all 
others, especially when that group has 
a primary interest in the use of the 
range. To require that the federal au- 
thority be accountable to its subordinate 
employees for any action taken by him 
is unthinkable merely as a matter of 
good government. By the same token, 
it would be unfair to place responsibility 
on the stockmen in matters relating to 
larger national issues. 

In the adjudication of grazing priv- 
ileges on the federal range, it is well to 
remember that every applicant is di- 
rectly affected. Decisions must be im- 
partial, must be based on facts and be 
compatible with the law. I should be 
shirking my duty and unfairly burden- 
ing busy stockmen with irksome respon- 
sibility were I to ask them to perform 
the duties imposed upon me by the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act. For the greatest good 
of all the interests involved in this splen- 
did conservation measure, it is necessary 
that the functions of advisory boards 
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remain at all times subordinate to offi- 
cials of the department who are required 
to exercise impartial and independent 
judgment in all cases. 

The very nature of the lands to be 
administered and the varying conditions 
of the several localities, scattered as 
they are between the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, require a degree of 
co-operation and flexibility of admini- 
stration which could not be attained un- 
der the terms of the proposed bill. 


Running Smoothly 


The district advisory boards have 
furnished an effective channel connect- 
ing the officials in charge of grazing and 
the users of the range. I would like to 
avoid any controversy concerning the 
advisory boards under the proposed law. 
Why inject a highly controversial ques- 
tion at a time when everything is run- 
ning smoothly; when there is peace and 
understanding? The advisory board sys- 
tem is on trial before the nation. Every- 
body who has an interest in the West 
wants it to succeed. The Taylor Grazing 
Act is also on trial before the nation. In 
contributing to its success, the district 
advisors occupy a unique position. It 
seems to me that any attempt at this 
time to antagonize public opinion would 
be a grave mistake and a serious blow 
to the stock grazing industry. 

Our exclusive concern is the well-being 
and prosperity of the stockmen. The 
record of the new director of grazing, 
Richard H. Rutledge, is additional as- 
surance that, under the Taylor Grazing 
Act, the range will be administered in 
the public interest, which means the in- 
terest of the users of the range. But the 
management of federal lands must re- 
main a federal function. 

I hope that the time will come soon 
when all of the live-stock men of the 
country will see that the administration 
of publicly owned grazing lands is pri- 
marily a problem of conservation. When 
this is fully realized, it will do more 
than save the live-stock range; it will 
bring a new element of harmony into 
the conservation program in America. 

The trend is in that direction. As 
soon as we succeed in eliminating over- 
grazing, there will be a slow but steady 
improvement of the grasslands, which 
to the stockmen means steady improve- 
ment of their stock. As we rebuild the 
productive range, the opposition to con- 
trolled grazing on public lands will di- 
minish in intensity. This will give a 
broader outlook, a more sympathetic at- 
titude toward national programs based 
on a wide variety of human interests. 


Opposition to Parks 


It is to be regretted that nearly every 
attempt to round out the national park 
system by additions of territory prima- 
rily suitable for parks meets with an 
opposition which frequently includes 
some of the organizations of live-stock 
raisers. My belief is that this situation 
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results from misunderstanding rather 
than from any real clash of interests. 
It is a part of sound national park 
policy not to permit grazing by domestic 
live stock in areas set aside for preser- 
vation and recreation. But this does not 
mean that, in the establishment of a new 
national park, there need be any harsh 
interference with grazing privileges upon 
which individual ranchers have based 
their livelihood. 


When Congressman Gearhart, of Cali- 
fornia, talked to me about his bill to 
establish the John Muir-Kings Canyon 
National Park, he asked me whether I 
would object to a provision that grazing 
permits already granted by the Forest 
Service should be renewed during the 
lifetime of the present owners, so as to 
provide a slow and natural elimination. 
I replied that this seemed a fair thing 
to do, provided that power was retained 
to protect the land against overgrazing. 
I think that it is proper in such circum- 
stances to recognize the human element 
involved, and deal with it so as to im- 
pose the least possible hardship. 

On the other hand, let me give you an 
illustration of the kind of grazing that 
is, and will be, stopped instantly under 
national park policy. 

A number of years ago, in a transfer 
of public land to the national park sys- 
tem, the new superintendent made a 
tour of inspection and found 1,600 sheep 
grazing in what had for a quarter of a 
century been a wild life sanctuary. They 
belonged to a man influential] in state 
politics, and he had a permit for the 
grazing. The land where they were 
grazing for miles around was eaten 
down to bare earth and rock where 
formerly the grass and flowers grew 
twelve inches high. 

Those sheep, on the expiration of the 
annual permit, went off that land, and 
they have never come back. Neither has 
the grass come back. Years have passed, 
but that land is still hardly more than 
bare earth and rock. Such grazing will 
not be permitted, even for the briefest 
period of transition, on any lands under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service, and I know that the live-stock 
men of America will offer their moral 
support of such a policy. 

In 1934, the 400,000-acre Mt. Olympus 
National Monument, which President 
Theodore Roosevelt had set up as a 
sanctuary for the Roosevelt elk, was 
transferred to the National Park Serv- 
ice. 


Contribute to Prosperity 


I have never found one instance in 
which the establishment of a national 
park failed to contribute to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the neighboring 
people. Opposition to national parks 
comes from two sources: from a very 
few people who want to exploit some- 
thing that belongs to the public, and 
from those who have been honestly mis- 
led by false arguments. 


You hear it said that so much land is 
being transferred from national forests 
to national parks that the country will 
soon be all parks. Let me give you a 
few figures. If you added all the na- 
tional parks in the continental United 
States together, it would make an area 
only about 48 per cent larger than the 
size of Inyo County, California. But the 
national forests in the continental 
United States make up an area larger 
than that of twelve states: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. 

I do not object to the size or number 
of the national forests. There ought to 
be more of them. But I do object to 
the misleading argument that we ought 
to establish no more national parks be- 
cause our 9,473,500 acres of national 
parks are too large in comparison with 
our 152,000,000 acres of national forests. 

In the second place, there is an er- 
roneous impression as to who owns the 
public lands. They do not belong to the 
government bureaus that administer 
them. They do not belong to the states 
in which they are located. They belong 
to the whole nation. When a member of 
the California senate says that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is derogating from 
the sovereignty of the State of Cali- 
fornia when he discusses the possible 
disposition of lands in California be- 
longing to the nation, he is twisting the 
doctrine of State rights all out of shape. 

The question now before the people 
of California is the establishment of the 
proposed John Muir-Kings Canyon Na- 
ational Park. I ask the people of Cali- 
fornia not to be misled into thinking 
that in this matter there is any conflict 
between their interest and that of the 
nation. 

I do not like to put this matter before 
you in a commercial light, but it is the 
plain truth that national parks are one 
of the three great drawing cards that 
California possesses in relation to the 
rest of the country—your climate, your 
national parks, and your motion picture 
industry. What do easterners talk about 
when they plan a trip to California? 
The fair at San Francisco, Hollywood, 
the national parks, Yosemite, and the 
big trees. Do you know that in the 
article on California in the World AI- 
manac there are two subheadings, and 
only two? One of them is on the big 
trees, the other on Mt. Lassen—features 
brought to attention because national 
parks have been set up to preserve and 
protect and glorify them. 


One of Finest 


The proposed John Muir-Kings Can- 
yon National Park measures up to the 
finest of the national parks already es- 
tablished. It includes, as you know, the 
Kings Canyon wilderness, which John 
Muir himself put on a par with Yosem- 
ite. It takes in the smaller General 
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Grant National Park, and it opens the 
way to acquire and preserve the wonder- 
ful Redwood Mountain sequoia grove, 
which now faces almost immediate de- 
struction. This grove contains 7,000 
sequoia trees, ranging up to thirty feet 
in diameter. This is a privately owned 
grove on which taxes are in default, and 
magnificent sequoias will be cut into 
fence posts and grape stakes, unless the 
government saves them. If all the rest 
of the nation ignored this impending 
tragedy, I should expect the public 
spirit and fine feeling of the people of 
California alone to force protective ac- 
tion. But the rest of the nation is not 
ignoring it. 

Congressman Gearhart’s bill would 
make Kings Canyon a perpetual wilder- 
ness area, open to motor travel in the 
beautiful canyon of the South Fork but 
everywhere else protected by law against 
the encroachments of civilization—a 
roadless wilderness, held to its wilder- 
ness status by an act of Congress. 

Against this proposal what arguments 
are offered? 

Organized opposition comes from a 
small group of deer hunters, who say 
that the establishment of a _ national 
park would make a wild life sanctuary 
out of a country now open to hunting. 
Have you been told the average kill of 
deer in the 450,000 acres proposed for 
a park? One hundred and fifty-nine! 
If you want to know why this is so, just 
try to carry a 400-pound buck out of 
that rugged mountain terrain. Make it 
a wild life sanctuary, and it will help 
to stock adjacent areas that remain 
open to hunting. The result will be more 
hunting in areas that are huntable. 

Another argument against the park is 
that it would lock up Kings Canyon and 
prevent development of its economic re- 
sources. The truth is that the economic 
value of Kings Canyon comes from the 
use of the water of the Kings River. 
The proposed Pine Flat reservoir, which 
would impound the entire flow of the 
Kings River for irrigation, is twenty- 
five miles outside the proposed John 
Muir National Park. The proposed 
power sites are outside. Inside the park 
you would have a watershed needed for 
the protection of vegetation. 

What else is there in the Kings Can- 
yon wilderness? Mining? Not a mine. 
Commercial timber? Not a stick that 
could be logged at a profit. 

Necessary site for flood-control works? 
Dams for flood control, as for irrigation, 
are not built in mountain canyons, but 
in foothills. 


Grazes 900 Head 


Once again, what about grazing? The 
900 head of cattle that graze in the 
scattered mountain meadows are im- 
portant to their owners, and this is 
recognized in the park bill; but as an 
economic resource, grazing disappeared 
from Kings Canyon years ago. In 1891, 
20,000 sheep grazed in the basin of the 
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Roaring River alone. Today there is no 
forage for a single burro in a region 
that once grazed 20,000 sheep. But if 
you make it a national park, you will 
get some of the vegetation back again, 
and to that extent you will restore Na- 
ture’s system of flood control for the 
San Joaquin valley. 

You have been told, quite incorrectly, 
that there has been a conflict between 
the Forest Service and the National 
Park Service on this subject. I wonder 
how many people know that three 
former chiefs of the Forest Service, 
Graves, Greeley, and Stuart, when this 
question has been before Congress in 
the past, have advocated that Kings 
Canyon be made a national park. So 
does the Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace, and so did his father, 
Henry C. Wallace, when he was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under President 
Coolidge. 

I ask those who live in the State of 
California to unite with the people of 
the rest of the country, and see to it 
that this wonderful area, which belongs 
to all the people of America be made 
into a national park for the benefit and 
the pleasure of all future generations. 
If you do this and attach to it the 
magical name of John Muir, it will be- 
come one more magnet by which Cali- 
fornia will draw the American people 
westward; one more center of enchant- 
ment to make them come again. 

I want to conclude by assuring you 
stockmen that the fair use of the range 
is a matter of deep personal concern to 
me. I have followed the administration 
of the Taylor Grazing Act with interest 
and not without anxiety. Long before I 
went to Washington I learned how men 
exercised unlawful sovereignty over 
lands that were not theirs. Every 
complaint that has ever come to me I 
have caused to be investigated and the 
reports have been sent directly to my 
desk. If you know of any discrimina- 
tion, if you know of any improper use 
of the range, you will confer a great 
favor upon me by reporting it to me 
personally. Just write “personal” on the 
outside of your envelope and your letter 
will come straight to my desk. 


NEW FARM PANACEAS 
UNLIKELY TO EMERGE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


GMs OF PRODUCTION,” AN OB- 
vious economic fallacy, was thrown 
into the legislative machine at Wash- 
ington as an act of sabotage, a veritable 
monkey wrench in the gear box. As a 
solution of agrarian problems it would 
be as effective as a college yell. Secre- 
tary Wallace spiked the guns of its pro- 
ponents, a coterie of senators, by assert- 
ing that it would not work, that boot- 
legging would defeat the purpose. 
And Wallace knows what he is talk- 


ing about, as meat bootlegging on a 
nation-wide scale defeated his hog proc- 
essing tax scheme, for which he lacked 
adequate enforcement facilities. Millions 
of swine growers evaded the impost by 
taking the backdoor route from the point 
where they came in contact with the 
butcher’s knife until the product graced 
the consumer’s table. Scores of packers 
never contributed a penny to the tax. 
The so-called “big packers” came across 
with the cash, but took it out of the 
grower’s hide. This evasion amounted 
to a national scandal by the time the 
“nine old men” sent the tax into limbo. 
Any effort to impose cost of production, 
if such determination were possible, 
would precipitate an era of gigantic 
fraud which police power could not pre- 
vent, and neither local nor state power 
of that nature would be available. 
Equally absurd is the proposition to im- 
pose a burden on domestic consumers for 
maintenance of fictitious food prices, 
dumping a surplus abroad on a bargain 
basis. 


Most Perplexing Problem 


Of the many more or less insoluble 
problems confronting national legisla- 
tors, that of agriculture is probably the 
most insistent and perplexing. That this 
session of Congress will do practically 
nothing appears to be a foregone conclu- 
sion. Certainly the AAA is operating 
on the theory that the 1938 program is 
still operative. Secretary Wallace, ignor- 
ing various schemes elicited by his re- 
quest for “something better,” insists that 
the present farm act is as near perfec- 
tion as human ingenuity and legislative 
action can make it, with one exception— 
and that has the earmarks of a fatal 
flaw—it needs more effective financial 
lubrication, for which his remedy is 
“revenue from other sources,” or process- 
ing taxes. 

That Congress will not sanction such 
imposts is as certain as that it will ap- 
prove no price-fixing scheme. That re- 
sult was definitely determined when Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, recognized White 
House voice, came out in opposition, 
with the explanation that food consum- 
ers were not in a mood to pay taxes on 
comestibles—and he said a mouthful. 
The entire population has become tax 
conscious; sales taxes on eatables are 
eliciting strenuous protest, consequently 
further additions will exert the same ef- 
fect on popular opinion as the British 
tea tax of Colonial days. Mr. Wallace 
takes the controversial view that food 
consumers would pay processing taxes, 
ignoring what happened to hog prices 
when the defunct tax of $2 per cwt. was 
applied. 


AAA Needs Money 


Certainty of this outcome leaves the 
entire farm program on a sidetrack. 
The AAA has $500,000,000 for soil con- 
servation, plus $212,000,000 for other 
bonus purposes, including payment of 
parity prices. That this is woefully in- 
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sufficient the secretary admits. Other- 
wise his processing tax venture would 
not have been launched. Statisticians 
disagree as to what sum of money, in 
the aggregate, this year or following 
annual periods will be necessary to 
carry out the parity price idea, estimates 
running as high as $1,500,000,000 an- 
nually. Only printing press money such 
as the esteemed Father Coughlin advo- 
cates would suffice. Proponents of the 
plan are proceeding on the theory that 
the cash will come from somewhere. 


That the plan needs more generous 
lubrication is admitted. In fact, its op- 
eration depends on larger bounties. A 
hue and cry is raised that the larger 
landholders, including certain insurance 
concerns, are getting the “big money.” 
Such small checks as reach the average 
farmer are useful to pay taxes or make 
payments on new cars but fall far short 
of solving any of the numerous problems 
affecting many-angled crop-production 
problems, practically everything derived 
from the soil being involved, with the 
sole exception of live stock and possibly 
poultry. 

Dismissing the cotton puzzle as in- 
soluble, we come to grains and other 
feeds. Announcement that swine produc- 
tion was to be regulated through the 
corn crib aroused skepticism when made; 
now it amounts to conviction. Failure to 
regulate corn production is recognized. 
That plenitude is stimulating hog rais- 
ing, Mr. Wallace admits in tones of 
alarm, expressing apprehension that the 
5-cent hog may stage a comeback. This 
has a propagandistic flavor, generating 
a suspicion that growers will relax ef- 
forts to furnish packers what they most 
desire—volume. Between two evils—a 
burdensome corn accumulation and mass 
hog production—the country is choosing 
the latter, for which the Department of 
Agriculture furnishes at least prima 
facie evidence in prognostication of 
expansive farrowing. 


Iridescent Dream 


Apparently unless Dame Nature can 
be enlisted, crop production control is an 
iridescent dream. Drought could reduce 
the corn and feed surplus to a volume 
where scarcity would exist. The corn- 
borer has not disappeared and could de- 
velop into an ally of the plan. But 
failure lies largely with noncooperation 
—refusal by a large percentage of 
growers to go along. One element, a 
minority, endorses the plan in principle 
and is prepared to go along regardless 
of pecuniary results; another, in deter- 
mined and unalterable opposition, would 
not sign up at the muzzle of a shotgun. 
This element is also in a minority. Out- 
side these is a mass looking for the 
main chance, censorious, inclined to 
buck. If it can figure out a monetary 
advantage, its John Hancocks will go on 
the dotted line. Otherwise it is a case 
of nothing doing, and it is astonishing 
how close they can figure. 
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Much of the opposition has been gen- 
erated by obviosuly inequitable or other- 
wise unsatisfactory corn acreage allot- 
ments. Pacification of these recalcitrants 
is in progress, with what success only 
the final sign-up enumeration will de- 
termine. The 57-cent corn loan is a lure, 
although regarded by many as a de- 
pressing influence on the value of the 
whole crop. Those entitled to seal corn 
under the government loan have until 
March 1 to indicate that intention; but, 
somewhat singularly, actual sealing has 
been light, official expectancy being for 
around 300,000,000 bushels. If this 
quantity should be sealed, the great bulk 
of it will go over into the new crop year, 
creating possibility of further surplus 
aggravation. When the 57-cent loan was 
announced, confidence grew up that the 
government price prop would insert a 
bottom. A corn conservation craze de- 
veloped. Money derived from loans was 
invested in grain to be held on the farm, 
the stream toward elevators and termi- 
nal markets shrinking. In fact, many 
country elevators were unable to earn 
current operating expenses. An early 
advance was followed by a sharp de- 
cline; the trade showed indifference, ex- 
ports subsided, and Europe resorted to 
using damaged Balkan grain. Pit trad- 
ers essaying the bull side of corn lost 
their shirts. 

That 1938 corn acreage will be sub- 
stantially contracted is doubtful; also a 
large acreage of soy beans and other 
feed substitutes will be planted. One 
not illogical effect of corn acreage re- 
striction is high cultivation, aimed at 
increased yields, with generous fertiliza- 
tion. Promoting this campaign is a 
widespread five-acre-tract program which 
abundantly demonstrates how effectively 
bushelage can be increased. Yields on 
these tracts ranging from 125 to 150 
bushels per acre are reported. Leaders 
have been awarded gold medals and 
other evidences of efficiency. Carried to 
finality, the annual corn yield could be 
doubled. In this development, Secretary 
Wallace’s baby, hybrid corn, has been 
an important factor. 


Slippery Footing 


With an enormous carryover, an im- 
pending adequate acreage, and over- 
flowing cribs, not to speak of deficient 
consumption, the corn bull is on slippery 
footing. What it means to the western 
cattle grower does not need demonstra- 
tion. This year nature may favor 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and other 
western areas where under favorable 
physical conditions corn has been known 
to make a bumper crop. 

Sargo, now an important grain crop 
in semi-arid sections, must be reckoned 
with. A competitor of and substitute 
for corn, it is being grown successfully 
everywhere the major crop habitates, 
and is an insurance against drought. 
Being a soil-depleting crop, the AAA 
folks may be under the necessity of 













































































regulating this acreage. Last summer 
Sargo silage was put up in Illinois and 
Iowa, creating possibility that it may be 
substituted for corn, as it lacks cash 
value while corn may be matured and 
sealed or sent to the elevator. 

Whatever happens, that time-honored 
bugaboo of the western cattle grower, 
feed scarcity, is out of the picture—a 
factor that has dominated replacement 
values since the inception of the indus- 
try. A dry season, always possible, 
would not be a calamity—merely a re- 
liever of a burdensome surplus. 

Meanwhile Congress is unlikely to do 
anything concerning farm problems, ex- 
cept resort to buck-passing. 


MEETINGS OF INTEREST 
TO STOCKMEN 


T THE REGULAR QUARTERLY 
meeting of the officers and board 
of directors of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association in 
Fort Worth January 13 resolutions were 
adopted asking that all legislation passed 
relating to the Bang’s disease testing 
program be confined to dairy and regis- 
tered herds of cattle; urging amendment 
to state law, “so that when a vacancy is 
claimed on land which has been under 
one possession for more than ten years 
and when the official maps do not show 
a vacancy such person have prior rights 
to purchase such vacancy; and opposing 
any law tending “to hamper the dis- 
tribution of agricultural and meat 
products.” 
* * * 

Members of the Grand Mesa Stock 
Growers’ Association at a recent meet- 
ing at Cedaredge, Colorado, voiced oppo- 
sition to abolition of the state board of 
stock inspection commissioners or trans- 
fer of its funds to the state’s general 
fund, as threatened under a recent rec- 
ommendation made by a commission 
known as Griffenhagen and Associates. 
Officers chosen were George F. Hawkins, 
president, and Clarence Hawkins, secre- 
tary-treasurer. . . . Douglas and Tarry- 
all county (Colorado) live-stock associa- 
tions resolved against destruction of 
the stock inspection board or transfer of 
its funds to the general fund. . . . The 
Chaffee County Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Buena Vista, 
Colorado, January 21, demanded that the 
state board stand intact and its funds 
remain with the board. Mel DeWitt is 
president of the group; J. M. Tomkins 


is secretary. 
* cd * 


About 125 stockmen attending the an- 
nual convention of the San Luis Valley 
Cattlemen’s Association at Monte Vista 
voted to oppose diversion of the state 
board of stock inspection commissioners’ 
fund to the general state fund and went 
on record for the board, demanding that 
it stand intact. The members saw some 
seventy calves, donated by members, 
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sold at auction. The calves brought an 
average of around $34.50. The money is 
for use in financing the stockmen’s local 
organized activities and for contribution 
to the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Association and the American 
National Live Stock Association. 
* * * 


A national organization of the Domes- 
tic Fats and Oils Conference was com- 
pleted at a gathering in Washington, 
D. C., of representative farm and fac- 
tory producers of more than half of all 
domestic fats and oils. President of the 
new organization is J. F. Johnson, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Washington represen- 
tative is A. M. Loomis, Washington, 
D. C. Objectives of the individuals and 
organizations associated in the confer- 
ence are “(1) to relieve those engaged 
in the production of oil-bearing raw ma- 
terials from the present low prices of 
their products ... and (2) to create 
condition in the industry which will lead 
to increased production which will make 
it unnecessary for the citizens and in- 
dustries of the United States to go out- 
side their own country for the 2,000,- 
000,000 or more pounds of these oils and 
fats now demoralizing the domestic 


prices.” 
* * * 


Members of the Humboldt County 
Stockmen’s Association, meeting recent- 
ly at Eureka, California, elected Joseph 
Russ, Jr., of Ferndale, as president; 
Russell Hunt, vice-president; and Lois 
Weigle, secretary. . . . Officers of the 
Fresno County Cattlemen’s Association, 
elected at a recent meeting of the group 
in Sanger, California, are: Sig Hobler, 
president; Arthur Bartlett, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Johnson, treasure:; Bur- 
ton Elwood, purchasing agent. ... At 
the annual meeting of the Madera Coun- 
ty (California) Cattlemen’s Association, 
held recently, Joseph Urrutia was elected 
president for 1939; John O’Neal, vice- 
president; Archie Shaw, secretary- 


treasurer. 
* * * 


Twenty-three calves have been pledged 
for financing the new Park County 
(Wyoming) Stock Growers’ Association 
and paying dues to the state and na- 
tional live-stock associations. The Park 
County organization was formed at 
Cody, Wyoming, recently, with Bennett 
Hammond elected president; Willard 
Rhoads, vice-president; and Lloyd Tag- 
gart, secretary—all of Cody. The pledged 
calves will be sold next fall. . . . Other 
“calf plan” organizations will be per- 
fected the coming season in other parts 
of Wyoming, according to Russell Thorp, 
secretary-chief inspector of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association. 

*x* * * 


Idaho cattlemen are asking the legis- 
lature for strict enforcement of two pro- 
visions to check the state’s $250,000 an- 
nual loss of live stock to rustlers, ac- 
cording to President Max D. Cohn, 
Arimo, of the Idaho Cattle and Horse 
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Growers’ Association. The provisions 
are (1) that hide must be attached to 
the carcass when sold, and (2) that be- 
fore sale the beef must have the inspec- 
tor’s stamp on the carcass to show that 
the animal was properly identified by 
the owner before it was slaughtered. 
* * * 


W. O. Turner, of Beaumont, Texas, 
was re-elected president of the Coastal 
Cattle Association at the recent annual 
meeting of that organization. Other offi- 
cers elected include L. M. Hebert, Dan 
Hines, and Cecil Boyt as vice-presidents; 
Joe Combs, treasurer; and I. B. Sterrett, 
secretary. 

* ~ * 


The Western Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation was perfected at Denver, Colo- 
rado, during the week of the National 
Western Stock Show. A. J. Cornforth, of 
Elbert, Colorado, was elected president; 
Dewey Carnahan, of Elbert, vice-presi- 
dent; and Donald F. Isaacson, Elizabeth, 
Colorado, secretary-treasurer. 

x * & 


In a resolution adopted at a recent 
four-day meeting of the Colorado Asso- 
ciation of County Commissioners, fed- 
eral legislation for the prosecution of 
cattle rustlers was advocated. The reso- 
jution recommended that a petition be 
presented to Congress seeking a federal 
law to fix penalties for stock theft. [Such 
legislation—the McCarran bill—recently 
passed the Senate.—Epb.] 


* * * 


Outcome of the annual conference of 
farm editors with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Washington recently, accord- 
ing to a press report, was that “In gen- 
eral the farm editors believe the farm- 
ers want the AAA to continue, but are 
dissatisfied in many areas with its local 
administration. As to what should be 
done, however, there was no agreement.” 

K k *% 


The Intermountain Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association, meeting in Salt Lake 
City January 11, went on record as fa- 
voring federal establishment of a re- 
gional animal disease laboratory tor the 
eleven western states as a means of con- 
trolling live-stock diseases peculiar to 
that region. 

* * ok 


George H. Davis, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
declared that a conference with repre- 
sentatives of farm groups, processors, 
and distributors of farm products had 
convinced officials of the chamber and 
other business leaders that the govern- 
ment must continue to subsidize farm- 
ers. Sharp opposition was voiced to the 
present program, he said, and the con- 
ferees agreed that farmers should be 
paid subsidies on crops consumed do- 
mestically. . . . A conference of wheat 
farmers from twenty-one states, meeting 
at the request of the Department of 
Agriculture, agreed to ask Congress for 














changes in the AAA to exempt approxi- 
mately 750,000 small wheat growers 
from provisions of the law. The group 
endorsed “in principle” the present farm 
program. 

* * * 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce, of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, will hold its second 
annual bull sale at Sheridan March 9. 
“It may be,” said one of the cattlemen 
members, “that we will ‘sell’ something 
other than a bull, but the bull sale is 
going to be held.” Money from the sale 
goes to help finance the local live-stock 


association. 
* * * 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Association mem- 
bers, by resolutions adopted at their re- 
cent forty-sixth annual convention, op- 
posed repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act; 
opposed modification of the feeder and 
stocker rate; opposed any new law lim- 
iting length of freight trains; solicited 
assistance of law enforcement officers 
in thefts of wool, lambs, and sheep; 
asked for lower taxes; favored McCar- 
ran national animal theft bill; opposed 
treaties allowing admittance of live 
stock and meat products at reduced 
tariff; suggested that Secretary of Agri- 
culture withhold from live-stock use such 
acreages as receive bounty payments 
under farm program; opposed process- 
ing tax on live stock or products there- 
of; asked Congress to maintain intact 
existing law which prohibits importation 
of meat from countries in which foot- 
and-mouth disease prevails. 

* * * 


Resolutions of the Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, adopted recently 
at Butte, included a request for $30,000 
state and $1,000,000 (annual) federal 
appropriations for predatory animal con- 
trol; opposition to laws which might sur- 
render to the federal government con- 
trol of state’s natural resources; request 
for state constructed stock driveways 
where necessary; and opposition to rati- 
fication of any pact to permit live-stock 
or live-stock product imports from coun- 
tries having foot-and-mouth disease. 
Oratorical fireworks broke out at the 
meeting in a debate between L. R. Ed- 
minster, of the Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. S. W. Mc- 
Clure, of Idaho, former secretary of the 
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Thars the advantage of this 
chemically fortified vaccine! One shot really pro- 
tects for life—no matter how young the animal 
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Remember, Blacklegol is extra potent to begin 
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longer-lasting immunity. Only Blacklegol con- 
tains the special chemical, developed by Cutter, 
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the immunity response. 
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National Wool Growers’ Association, on 
the question of trade agreements. Mr. 
Edminster defended the treaties, arguing 
that raw-material producers profit by 
these treaties in many ways, for, while 
they encourage most the export of man- 
ufactured articles, the result is better 
markets and higher purchasing power 
in our manufacturing centers. Dr. Mc- 
Clure attacked the pacts. He showed 
that balance of trade is rising against 
us, our tariff rates are lower than those 
of principal trading countries and far 
below average. “In these days when 
the national debt is $40,000,000,000 and 
millions are unemployed, it is indeed a 
courageous man who can tell us that we 
will be better off by importing that 
which we can produce ourselves,” he 


said. 
* * ca 


Among resolutions adopted by the 
Arizona Wool Growers’ Association re- 
cently were requests of the state legis- 
lature to withhold from corporation com- 
mission right to control freight tariffs; 
increase appropriations for predatory 
animal and rodent control; resist further 
withdrawals of land in Arizona by fed- 
eral government; and aid in protection 
against foreign competition in live-stock 
products. Other resolutions called for a 
halt in soil conservation legislation; 
favored commodity credit loans to wool 
growers in 1939; appreciated food chain 
stores’ lamb selling campaigns; endorsed 
fabric labeling rules; and asked protec- 
tion against low-priced foreign imports. 

* * * 


Utah Wool Growers, meeting in Salt 
Lake City, favored truth-in-fabric legis- 
lation; condemned present treaty-mak- 
ing policies; favored national animal 
theft law; and recommended “that a 
more stabilized condition be brought 
about by national bureaus having direct 
control of areas used by the industry.” 
R. H. Rutledge, new director of grazing, 
assured woolmen that no drastic change 
would be made in the Division of Graz- 
ing. He said he had no new code for 
grazing, and that he wished to allay the 
fear that he might drastically rewrite 
the present grazing code. 

* * & 


Members of the McCurtain County 
(Oklahoma) Live Stock Association 
elected J. E. Fleming, of Smithville, 
president for the coming year at the 
association’s annual meeting in Idabel. 
Other officers named were: Robert 
Stiles, vice-president, and C. W. Van 
Hyning, secretary-treasurer. 

* * Ed 


Speakers before a meeting of stock- 
men of the Salmon and Lemhi section of 
Idaho recently included Max D. Cohn, 
president of the Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association; A. R. Babcock, of 
Moore; R. V. Swanson, of Pocatello; S. 
A. Mahaffey, of Tendoy; and Lyle Mul- 
key, of Salmon. 
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The Corn Belt Liberty League, meet- 
ing in Macomb, Illinois, January 16, rec- 
ommended that the American market be 
retained for the American farmer, 
which could be accomplished by closing 
the American market to foreign prod- 
ucts in direct competition with the 
American farmer. 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 
HIT AT TRADE PACT POLICY 


ORE THAN ONE SPEAKER AT 

the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation convention, held in San Angelo 
recently, struck out at the present recip- 
rocal trade policy of the country, con- 
demning secret treaty negotiations and 
the making of treaties without sanction 
of Congress. A resolution calling for 
Senate ratification of trade pacts was 
adopted. 

Among speakers at the meeting were 
Sylvan J. Pauly, of Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana; E. S. Mayer, of San Angelo, 
Texas; J. B. Wilson, secretary of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association; 
Lawrence Myers, chief of the marketing 
section of the AAA; C. A. Stewart, of 
the Farm Credit Administration; R. W. 
Doe, vice-president of Safeway Stores; 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association; Roger 
Gillis, of Del Rio, Texas; and Chester H. 
Gray, director of the National Highway 
Users’ Conference. 

A resolution was drafted urging the 
speeding up of investigations concern- 
ing wool top futures and wool marketing 
and transportation. Enactment of truth- 
in-fabrics legislation was urged. The 
growers went on record as favoring 
Commodity Credit Corporation wool 
loans. They favored a law to permit 
losses incurred in any preceding five- 
year period to be offset against net 
profits on income tax payments. 

The woolmen opposed any legislation 
suggesting “unfair regulation of private 
enterprises,” such as the Patman meas- 
ure; opposed pacts under which live 
stock or its products would be admitted 
from countries having foot-and-mouth 
disease; requested wage-hour law amend- 
ment to exempt wool growers. and han- 
dlers; condemned “discriminatory at- 
tacks over radio, press, or by movie re- 
leases, from federal departments which 
suggested vicious, malicious, and false 
propaganda against the western farm- 
ers as despoilers of lands.” 

R. C. Rich, of Burley, Idaho, was 
elected president; S. J. Pauly, of Deer 
Lodge, Montana, and T. J. Drumheller, 
of Walla Walla, Washington, were made 
vice-presidents. F. R. Marshall is sec- 
retary. Mrs. Robert Naylor, of Emmett, 
Idaho, was elected president of the 
women’s auxiliary of the association. 

Objection was registered to the trans- 
fer of the Forest Service from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or a new depart- 


ment of conservation. In the national 
defense program, it was suggested, pro- 
vision should be made to preserve the 
live-stock industry and not subject it to 
the destructive force of “trade agree- 
ments, good neighbor concessions, and 
sanitary conventions.” 

In other resolutions processing taxes 
were condemned; further increase in tax- 
ation was opposed; increase in cost of 
handling stock at stock yards or central 
markets was opposed; government own- 
ership of railroads was opposed; further 
freight-rate increase was objected to; 
legislation limiting length of trains was 
opposed; free passenger train transpor- 
tation for shippers to and from feed- 
lots and “to market preceding his ship- 
ment” was favored. 

A national animal theft law was fa- 
vored; purchase by the federal govern- 
ment of lands now on state tax rolls and 
further encroachment of the federal gov- 
ernment on states’ rights were opposed; 
a modified form of repayment of Land 
Bank Commissioner loans, reduction in 
their interest rates, and consideration 
by the FCA of the equitable value of 
grazing lands as collateral to land bank 
loans were urged. 

The woolmen asked for amendment 
to the AAA to prohibit use for produc- 
tion of live stock of lands receiving crop 
reduction benefits. They urged defeat 
of a bill proposing transfer from the ICC 
to the Secretary of Agriculture of regu- 
latory power covering charges for un- 
loading at public stock yards and fa- 
vored a measure providing that the ICC 
require publication of joint-line freight 
rates. They commended Congress and 
government officials for “the apparent 
relinquishment of their attitude in the 
promotion of unnecessary reforms,” and 
suggested an indefinite postponement of 
“any further theoretically ambitious pro- 
cedure.” 


FLORIDA CATTLEMEN 
IN CONVENTION 


ITH REPRESENTATIVES PRES- 

ent from a majority of its local 
county units, the Florida State Cattle- 
men’s Association met in Bartow on 
January 11. 

P. E. Williams, of Davenport, was re- 
elected president. 

Several resolutions with regard to the 
general welfare of Florida’s live-stock 
industry were adopted. They included: 

1. A resolution favoring enactment of 
laws to permit killing of ticky deer in 
the area comprising parts of Hendry 
and Collier counties, the only remaining 
area in the state affected. , 

2. A resolution opposing modification 
of existing quarantines against importa- 
tion of live animals or fresh carcasses 
from countries affected with infectious 
diseases. ; 

3. A resolution requesting inspection 
and certification of scales by the state 
department of agriculture at points 
where live stock is publicly sold. 
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COLORADO STOCK GROWERS 
IN MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 


OLORADO STOCKMEN MET IN 

midwinter session at Denver the 
week of the National Western Stock 
Show to consider among other matters 
the threat of loss of their state board of 
live-stock inspection and its funds. 

The stockmen in a committee report 
opposed the recommendations of a recent 
state government survey group (Griffen- 
hagen and Associates) “in so far as it 
affects the state board of stock inspec- 
tion and funds.” 


A special committee of five was named 
to consider the question and to present 
an alternate plan which would safeguard 
the industry. 

Opposition to increase in live-stock 
and land values for taxation purposes, 
support of the vaccination plan for 
Bang’s disease control, and a demand 
that stock growers have more voice in 
appointment of state board of stock in- 
spection commissioners were among res- 
olutions endorsed. 


Endorsements called for unification 
and simplification of regulations govern- 
ing interstate movement of stock and 
acceptance by states of Bureau of Ani- 
mal industry regulations; rigid enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations pertaining 
to inspection of live stock for disease 
and brands at auction sales rings; laws 
to put farm commissioner loans on same 
basis as federal land bank loans and for 
a period of thirty-three years; and 
amendment to reciprocal trade act to 
provide for Senate ratification of trade 
treaties. 

The stockmen expressed opposition to 
compulsory testing for Bang’s disease; 
to any increase in 1939 land and live- 
stock valuation for assessment purposes; 
to discriminatory and punitive taxes; 
to creation and enlargement of game 
preserves or parks in Colorado; to coun- 
ty consolidation, “except at the express 
wish of the people of the counties af- 
fected;” to conversion into political 
spoils system of the state civil service 
system; to further cuts in forest per- 
mits “until such time as the present ar- 
rangement on permits has been in force 


long enough to determine the feasibility 
thereof.” 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF ARIZONA CATTLEMEN 


W AYNE THORNBURG, OF PHOE- 
nix, became president of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers’ Association at its 
recent convention at Safford, succeeding 
A. C. Webb, of Globe. Louie Horrell, 
of Globe, was named first vice-president; 
Joe Hunt, second vice-president; and 
Thomas M. Heady, of Patagonia, third 
vice-president. Mrs. J. M. Keith, of 
Phoenix, is secretary of the association. 

Cattlemen from every section in every 
county in Arizona were in attendance 
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at the meeting, which many reported to 
be “one of the most satisfactory, one 
where a great deal was accomplished.” 


Action of the convention, as expressed 
in important resolutions passed, is sum- 
marized in the below “for” and “against” 
groupings: 

For— 

Necessary legislation to allow ten- 
year leases on state lands; 

State law providing for confiscation 
of vehicles in illegal possession of game 
or live stock; 

Live Stock and Meat Board and en- 
dorsing collection of 50 cents per car of 
cattle sold for its work; 

Bill now before Congress to pay San 
Carlos Indians for certain lands now 
used by white settlers; 

Legislation to make transportation of 
stolen live stock across state lines a 
iederal offense; 

Consolidation of all federal grazing 
lands under one department; 

Carrying out by Forest Service of its 
announced intention to place new policy 
in effect for 1939 season; 

Increase in tariff rates on cattle and 
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| gives the cattleman a new 
double-edged weapon in the preven- 
tion and treatment of cattle diseases. 
It is not only a potent vaccine for pre- 
vention of hemorrhagic septicemia, 
but is invaluable in the prevention 
and treatment of the coughs, colds, 


“runny noses,” ete., which in most 
cases are not entirely due to hemor- 
rhagic septicemia organisms alone, 
but are due to complications occur- 
ring in the pulmonary tract. 

Like Blacklegol and Charbonol, 
Pulmonol is a chemically precipi- 
tated vaccine equivalent in effect to 
small repeated doses of ordinary vac- 
cines—for the chemical it contains 
holds the vaccine in the body tissues 
until every drop is utilized by 
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cattle products to protect American 
producers; 

Amendment to Taylor Grazing Act de- 
fining powers and duties of boards; 

Adequate appropriation for state live- 
stock sanitary board; 

More vigorous campaign by Biological 
Survey in predatory animal control. 

Against— 

Further legislation at this time in re- 
gard to soil conservation; 

Method of negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements (future agreements should 
be ratified by Senate) ; 

Compulsory testing of beef cattle for 
Bang’s disease; 

Modification of existing quarantines 
against countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease is known to exist; 

Reduction in excise taxes on oils and 
oil-bearing seeds; 

Proposed removal of state veterina- 
rians from control of live-stock sanitary 
board; 

Any federal agency that would ap- 
propriate authority or administration of 
duties and rights given by law to state 
boards and commissions; 

Creation of game preserve for elk in 
Chiricahua Mountains. 


“Pylmonol—that new Cutter 
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the animal’s immunity mechanism. 

Use Pulmonol for the treatment of 
sick animals, as well as for immuni- 
zation purposes. Available in pack- 
ages containing 10 5-c.c. doses and 
50 5-c.c. doses. 


PULMONOL 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, Berkeley, Calif. 


@ For those who prefer straight 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia vac- 
cine—use Cutter’s new Hem- 
septol. Like Pulmonol, a chem- 
ically precipitated vaccine — 
hence more effective. 
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GENERAL EXPANSION SHOWN 
IN ALL MEAT ANIMALS 


GENERAL TENDENCY TO EX- 

pand production of meat animals 
and meat products is shown by the an- 
nual inventory estimates of live stock on 
farms made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The number of cattle, 
sheep, hogs, milk cows, and chickens on 
farms January 1, 1939, was larger than 
a year earlier. Work stock, both horses 
and mules, continued to decline. 

The increase in hogs was relatively 
large, being 11 per cent, while only mod- 
erate increases of about 1 per cent for 
cattle and 2 per cent for sheep are 
shown. 

Total inventory values of live stock on 
farms January 1, 1939, was $4,853,875,- 
000—$60,736,000, or about 1 per cent, 
larger than a year earlier. Values per 
head of all species except cattle were 
lower. 

Milk cows numbered the same as in 
1937, but production of milk per cow 
was 4 per cent larger than in 1937. The 
number of chickens was 412,647,000—7 
per cent larger than a year earlier, 
when they were at a fifteen-year low. 

The tendency to increase meat animals 
was general all over the country. Cattle 
increased in all but nine states. Hogs 
were up in all but eight states, and 
stock sheep were up in twenty-one of 
the thirty-two important sheep produc- 
ing states. Milk cows increased in all 
but fourteen states, and the larger num- 
ber of yearling heifers and heife. calves 
being kept for milk cows pointed to fur- 
ther increases. 

Estimated number of horses, including 
colts, was 10,800,000 head, a decrease of 
328,000 head, for the first yea: since 
1932. Average value per head was 
$84.40, down $6.56 from a year ago. 
Mules numbered 4,382,000 head, or 1 per 
cent below a year earlier. Average 
value per head was $117.72, or $4.93 
lower than last year. 

The estimated 66,821,000 head of cattle 
was 738,000 head, or 1 per cent, larger 
than a year earlier. Although numbers 
were up in most states, sharp decreases 
were shown for Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, from which states shipments 
last year were of near record size. The 
increase was largely in calves and year- 
ling heifers, with the number of steers 
somewhat smaller. Average value per 


head this year of $38.46 was $1.88 larger 
than a year earlier. With larger num- 
bers and higher values per head, the 
total value of $2,569,793,000 was $152,- 
558,000 larger this year. 

Milk cows (cows and heifers, two years 
old and over, kept for milk) numbered 
25,093,000 head—an increase of 259,000 
head, or 1 per cent. The number of 
yearling heifers being kept for milk 
cows of 5,138,000 was up 264,000 head, 
or 5 per cent, and the number of heifer 
calves being kept for milk cows of 5,635,- 
000 head was up 248,000 head. Value 
per head of milk cows was $55.68, com- 
pared with $54.44 a year ago. Total 
value of $1,397,280,000 was $45,266,000 
larger. 

Hogs numbered an estimated 49,011,- 
000 head—an increase of 4,793,000 head, 
or 11 per cent over a year earlier. The 
number at the beginning of this year 
was the largest since 1934. All the in- 
crease was in pigs under six months old 
and in sows and gilts for breeding, with 
the number of other hogs smaller, al- 
though value per head of $11.17 was 9 
cents below a year earlier. 

Sheep and lambs numbered 53,762,000 
head—up 1,080,000 head, or 2 per cent. 
The number of sheep and lambs on feed 
for market on January 1 of 5,700,000 
head was 297,000 head smaller than a 
year earlier. The number of stock sheep 
of 48,062,000 head was 1,377,000 head 
larger. 

Increase in stock sheep was about the 
same in both number of ewe lambs being 
kept for breeding ewes and ewes one 
year old and over. Stock sheep increas- 
ed in both native and western sheep 
areas, with most increase in the western 
area, where numbers were up materially 
in Texas, Montana, Wyoming, and in the 
range area of South Dakota. Average 
value per head for all sheep and lambs 
of $5.75 was 87 cents lower than a year 
earlier. 


DEATHS 


William H. Gottsche, seventy-eight, 
died at Rock Springs, Wyoming, on Jan- 
uary 15, following a sudden heart attack. 
At the time of his death he was vice- 
president of the Rock Springs National 
Bank and a stockholder in the American 
National Bank of Cheyenne. He also 
was president of the Rock Springs Graz- 
ing Association, the Salt Wells Live 





REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF LIVE STOCK ON FARMS JANUARY 1, 1939 


CATTLE Hoes ALL SHEEP 
(Thousands) (Thousands) (Thousands) 

REGION 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 
I PSs cies reinstate 4,962 5,050 1,185 1,250 953 915 
East North Central........................ 11,188 11,3876 11,887 12,732 6,294 6,172 
| 4,517 4,664 4,625 5,001 1,172 1,150 
East South Central...................... 4,566 4,680 4,203 4,705 1,617 1,668 
East of Mississippi River........ 25,178 25,770 21,900 23,688 10,036 9,905 
West North Central.............000...... 18,409 18,856 15,984 18,239 8,071 8,314 
West South Central.................... 11,5385 11,353 4,171 4,921 9,974 10,560 
IN, cities disceaaciniictecncasted 10,961 10,842 2,163 2,163 24,601 24,983 
West of Mississippi River......40,905 41,051 22,318 25,323 42,646 43,857 
United States Total.......00000000000000... 66,083 66,821 44,218 49,011 52,682 53,762 
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Stock Company, and the Brown Live 
Stock Company. He was a former state 
senator. He was prominent in Wyo- 
ming wool growers’ and stock growers’ 
association activities and a long-time 
member of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
passed away while at work at his desk 
in the Institute offices in Chicago, on 
January 20. Mr. Woods had been a 
member of the Institute staff since 1919, 
and president of the Institute since 1928. 
He was born in Meridian, Mississippi. He 
was a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is survived by his widow and 
one son. 


W. A. Mangum, eighty-six, died in 
Uvalde, Texas, in January. Two daugh- 
ters and one son survive, the latter, 
Hal Mangum, being a member of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association and the American National 
Live Stock Association. W. A. Mangum 
went to Texas with his parents when he 
was four years old. He made several 
trips “up the trail,” the first in 1872. 


Louis Mossie, Oregon  cattleman, 
passed away suddenly on December 21. 
He was the elder member of the firm of 
Mossie Brothers, Inc., of Ukiah and 
Echo, Oregon. He was a member of 
long standing in the American National 
Live Stock Association. 


James C. Rath, former head of Ar- 
mour’s dressed beef department, passed 
away recently in Mobile, Alabama. He 
had been connected with Armour and 
Company for forty years. 


Frederick Steiwer, former senator 
from Oregon, died on February 3, 1939. 
He served eleven years in the Senate, 
resigning about a year ago. He was al- 
ways alert to protect the interests of 
the live-stock industry and the people 
of the West. 


CALENDAR 
MARCH 


1-3—Kansas Live Stock Ass’n Con- 
vention, Wichita. 
3-6—San Angelo Fat Stock Show, 
San Angelo, Tex. 
3-10—Tucson Live Stock Show, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 
6-9—Amarillo Fat Stock Show, Amar- 
illo, Tex. 
6-9—Panhandle Live Stock Ass’n Con- 
vention, Amarillo, Tex. 
10-19—Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
21-23—Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Ass’n Convention, Houston. 
27-28—New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Ass’n Convention, Clovis. 

APRIL 
2-8—Interstate Junior Live Stock and 
Baby Beef Show, San Francisco. 

May 
18-20—Montana Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Livingston. 

JUNE 
7-9—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, No. Salt Lake, Utah. 
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DEBUNKS PACT PROPAGANDA 


VER SINCE THE ARGENTINE 

sanitary convention has been pend- 
ing in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, now almost four years, the 
State Department has issued literally 
tons of propaganda designed to show 
that the pact would have little, if any, 
effect upon the live-stock industry in the 
United States, that it might result in 
the importation of limited quantities of 
Patagonian lamb, but that the main 
issue is salving the wounded pride of 
the Argentine government, which re- 
sents the embargo against acceptance of 
its meat products in this country. 


There is no more reason for Argen- 
tina’s pride to be wounded in this mat- 
ter than for the pride of some sixty 
other countries which are included in the 
embargo to be wounded; but for the 
moment that is beside the point. 


It remained for President Roberto M. 
Ortiz of Argentina to debunk this prop- 
aganda and show the purpose of the 
Argentine government. In a statement 
issued at Buenos Aires on February 2, 
he makes it clear that the consumer 
market of the United States for Argen- 
tina’s surplus meats is the goal of the 
Sanitary convention. Part of this state- 
ment reads as follows: 


“The embargo, which bans Argentine 
meat and live stock from the United 
States on grounds that hoof-and-mouth 
disease exists in parts of Argentina, has 
been a sore point with Argentines since 
it was put into effect on January 1, 1926 
{correct date January 1, 1927]. 

“*You have in the United States enor- 
mous wealth and enormous consumer ca- 
pacity,’ President Ortiz said. ‘Recogni- 
tion of the principle involved in allow- 
ing our meat and linseed less trammeled 
entry into the United States would cause 
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no injury to American agriculture. On 
the other hand, it would go a long way 
toward convincing Argentines of your 
willingness to give and take’.” 

We are grateful to Senor Ortiz for 
bringing the issue out into the open. We 
realize the difficulty Argentines have in 
understanding our view of the situation. 
They have lived so long with foot-and- 
mouth disease and have come so com- 
pletely to accept it as an incident to the 
live-stock business that they naturally 
cannot understand our fear of having it 
introduced into this country. We do not 
wonder that they should cast longing 
eyes at our market—it is the best mar- 
ket in the world—and whenever they go 
to the same lengths to eradicate foot- 
and-mouth disease that the United 
States has done we shall debate with 
them the commercial terms on which 
Argentine beef and mutton can enter the 
United States market. Until that time 
comes they have no right even to ask 
for entry. 


FROWN ON PROCESSING TAX 


ESPITE REPEATED URGING BY 

Secretary Wallace for the imposi- 
tion of processing taxes upon major farm 
commodities in order to provide funds 
for larger benefit payments to farmers, 
both Secretary Morgenthau and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have indicated that they 
do not favor such taxes. All hands agree 
also that such a measure would meet 
with little favor in Congress. 


Both producers and consumers are 
suspicious of the effect of such a tax. 
Each think they will be called upon to 
bear the major burden. Backed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
whose president, Edward O’Neal, has 
repeatedly referred to it as the “farm- 
er’s tariff,” it has still failed to gain 
favor generally among agricultural pro- 
ducers. Even though termed the “farm- 
er’s tariff,” that individual still suspects 
that he pays the tax himself and looks 
with scant favor upon a proposal to 
take money out of one pocket and put 
it back in another with a nice slice off 
for expenses in the process. 


Stockmen generally will be relieved 
that the processing tax issue seems to 
be pretty well settled. Although a bill 
has been introduced providing such taxes 
on a limited number of farm commodi- 
ties, it probably will not receive serious 
consideration, and in its original form 
it does not apply to live stock or live- 
stock products. There is already too 
large a gap between the producer and 
the consumer in meat prices to permit 
of added burden. Our distribution sys- 
tem is an expensive one, and any tax 
burden placed upon a meat product would 
inevitably reduce consumption of that 
product and help only the producers of 
substitutes. There will be few mourn- 
ers when the processing tax doctrine is 
officially pronounced dead. 


THEFT LAW NEEDED 


ENATOR PAT McCARRAN’S NA- 

tional animal theft bill is again be- 
fore Congress. The latest report is that 
it had passed the Senate. 

This is the third time Congress has 
had that measure before it. On the 
bill’s first excursion, it reached the Pres- 
ident’s desk, but the President vetoed it. 
The next time it got through the Senate 
but lodged in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. If good luck lies in odd num- 
bers, the bill should this time become a 
law. 

The federal animal theft bill is an im- 
portant piece of legislation. Enactment 
of the measure into law will be notice 
enough to most live-stock thieves to “lay 
off.” Stockmen need the protection it 
will give them, and they need it now. 
Live-stock thieves are multiplying, trucks 
are speedier than ever before, roads are 
better, and carcasses are worth good 
money. 

It was some years ago that Congress 
passed a national automobile theft law 
because local or state police were unable 
to meet the new theft problem that had 
grown up with smooth roads and speedy 
automobiles. And exactly for the same 
reason, a national animal theft law 
is needed now. The live-stock thieves 
invariably use fast trucks for their jobs. 
They often operate near state lines, be- 
cause state lines offer a better chance 
of eluding pursuit. 

Congress acknowledges that something 
should be done about it, and the Presi- 
dent does, too, we believe. His objection 
to the measure passed in the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-fifth Congress, it ap- 
peared, was that it would involve the 
federal government in “petty larceny” 
cases. Chickens crept into that bill un- 
der an amendment. There is no chicken 
amendment in the present measure. It 
ought to become a law. 


DENVER GRADING ENDED 


T IS WITH REGRET THAT WE 

learn of the discontinuance of the 
government beef grading project at Den- 
ver effective February 15. Started late 
in the summer, sponsored by the Cudahy 
Packing Company, it failed to get well 
established for two reasons: First, ab- 
sence of any real support from the other 
large packers, and, second, a rather light 
run of good to choice cattle during the 
period it was on trial. It is regrettable 
that the decision to discontinue it was 
made just at a time when larger re- 
ceipts of top cattle are due at the mar- 
ket; but even then, withcut the support 
of the large packers, it could not be very 
successful in this market. 

Government beef grading has now 
been in effect for practically a dozen 
years. It has grown steadily, is enthu- 
siastically endorsed by the great major- 
ity of producers, and is being more and 
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more demanded by consumers wherever 
they are organized. The fact that it has 
made such a tremendous stride in the 
face of the unrelenting opposition of the 
two largest packers is all the more sig- 
nificant. It is apparent that they prefer 
to do their own grading, while the con- 
sumers are clearly indicating that they 
prefer a disinterested agency to do it. 

It is encouraging to note that both 
Wilson and Company and Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company have been much more co- 
operative in the past year or so, and it 
is to be hoped that the other large pack- 
ers will soon follow suit. The Denver 
grader is being moved to the Kingan 
Packing Company plant at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. It seems rather ironical and 
entirely too significant that with three 
national packers at the Denver market, 
one independent packer at Indianapolis 
can take the government beef grader 
away from them. 

Unless there is better co-operation by 
the large packers, compulsory beef grad- 
ing is eventually inevitable. It has been 
a remarkable success at Seattle, the only 
place in the country where it has had a 
real and long-continued trial. Vancouver, 
Victoria, and New Westminster, British 
Columbia all have recently imposed com- 
pulsory grading under conditions very 
similar to those obtaining in Seattle. In 
fact, they are basing their effort largely 
upon the Seattle plan, after some exper- 
imentation with voluntary grading sys- 
tems in parts of the Canadian empire. 
Beyond a shadow of a doubt, beef grad- 
ing is here to stay. Voluntary accept- 
ance of the idea by all the large packers 
would be preferable, but if that is not 
forthcoming the other method will un- 
doubtedly be tried. 




















From 1916 
to 1938 


...23 YEARS 


only 43 Hereford bulls in all 
America have won 100 points or 
more in the HEREFORD REGIS- 
TER of MERIT. Yet in a little 
more than half the last part of 
this period 


5 WHR Herd Sires 


have won a coveted place on this 
distinguished list 


A WHR herd bull heads the list 
for 1938, and 11 out of the entire 
total of 55 bulls represented in the 
1938 list of point winners are 
WHR bulls who won 23% of the 
total of all points awarded. 





Convincing Proof of 


MERIT 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
CHEYENNE 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


N LINE WITH SENTIMENT EX- 
pressed by President Roosevelt in 
his message submitting the 1940 fiscal 
year budget to Congress, Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., de- 
clared he is emphatically opposed to 
processing taxes. Mr. Roosevelt said at 
a press conference that he believed proc- 
essing taxes fall into the general class 
of taxes on consumers and therefore are 
depressants. Opposition to processing 
taxes is in contrast to views of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, 
who has proposed such levies to finance 
future farm programs. 
eS cd * 


Seventeen senators are sponsoring a 
“cost-of-production” farm plan, which 
would completely change the present 
farm program based on soil conserva- 
tion payments. The measure would 
guarantee farmers cost of production 
plus a 10 per cent profit. It would oper- 
ate on nearly fifty major farm products. 
. . . The Senate has received a fair-price 
bili that would guarantee not less than 
20 cents a pound on cotton and not less 
than $1.25 a bushel on wheat. The bill 
would place no restriction upon produc- 
tion of cotton and wheat—the two crops 
it would apply to—but all that a farmer 
sold above his allotment would be sold 
for what it would bring in the world 
market. . . . Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace advised against sweeping revi- 
sion of the present farm control pro- 
gram until this year’s crops have been 
harvested. To do so, he said, would only 
confuse farmers with a multitude of dif- 
ferent regulations and orders. The cost- 
of-production measure would increase 
cost to consumers by as much as 50 per 
cent on some goods, he declared. 


*x* %* & 


_.Marvin Jones, of Texas, introduced a 


bill to amend the soil conservation act 
to limit large farm benefit payments. It 
would prevent payment of more than 
$5,000 for any year, and cut by 25 per 
cent any benefit in excess of $1,000. He 
felt that some improvements could be 
made in the farm program: Allotments 
should be made known much earlier, so 
that farmers can make plans prior to 
preparation for seeding; payments should 
be made more promptly; benefit pay- 
ments might be based on the lease of a 
definite part of the tilled acreage of 
each farm and conditioned on soil-build- 
ing crops and practices on such leased 
land. 


* * * 


Amendments to the crop control law 
suggested by the Department of Agri- 
culture are a proposal to supplement 
present cash subsidies to co-operating 
farmers with gifts of surplus farm com- 
modities; raising by 3 per cent the sup- 


ply level at which the department would 
have to conduct a referendum on corn 
marketing quotas; authority to make 
commodity loans to wheat growers as 
early as May 15 each year instead of 
June 15; modification of the present 
$10,000 limitation on benefit payments 
to a single farm (farms operated with 
two or more tenants or sharecroppers 
would be exempted, provided no one in- 
dividual received more than 50 per cent 
of the total payment); establishment of 
a permanent minimum national market- 
ing quota for cotton at 10,000,000 bales; 
authority to make benefit payments to 
complying cotton growers on the basis 
of their acreage allotments; permission 
for wheat growers to draw in advance 
on their benefit payments in order to 
pay premiums on crop insurance. 


x* * * 


Plans to solve the cotton problem in- 
clude a flock of schemes: Trading ap- 
proximately 1,875,000 bales of the 11,- 
000,000-bale cotton surplus, and other 
surpluses, for tin, manganese, chromium, 
and other minerals to be used for na- 
tional defense; substitution of parity 
payments to cotton farmers in lieu of 
the cotton loan; writing off of govern- 
ment investment on 4,000,000 bales and 
giving new production an equivalent 
amount; turning back to the cotton grow- 
ers up to 1,500,000 bales of loan cotton 
annually on condition that growers re- 
duce production by that amount, the 
growers to sell the loan cotton with next 
year’s crop at market price under guar- 
antee of not less than 9 cents for the 
surplus; reducing surplus through a sub- 
sidy payment, setting a national mini- 
mum acreage allotment, and developing 
new uses for cotton. . . . Reports by the 
Department of Commerce show that ex- 
ports of American cotton slumped to the 
level of the 1880’s during the first six 
months of the current marketing season. 


* * &* 


Writing on the cotton problem, Lewis 
Haney, professor of economics at New 
York University, says that, “in one way 
or another, the general scheme is to 
give cotton farmers ‘parity income.’ This 
represents a tendency which is rapidly 
coming to a head; namely, the tendency 
to rely upon the government for a living. 
What it amounts to is a futile attempt 
to fix things so that everybody can live 
on everybody else. Of course, what it 
comes down to is that the savings and 
capital of those who have any are being 
drawn upon. The game can last only as 
long as there is any ‘fat’ left to fry.” 

* * * 

The Department of Agriculture has 
appropriated $212,000,000 (authorized in 
the 1938 farm act) in price adjustment 
payments to growers of cotton, corn, 
wheat, and rice who comply with the 
1939 AAA acreage allotments. The farm 
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act authorized parity payment (purchas- 
ing power of farm income in terms of 
manufactured goods that existed in 
1909-14) if the average 1938 farm price 
was less than 75 per cent of payment. 
Rate of payment on the normal yield of 
each producer’s 1939 allotted acreage 
will be 1.6 cents a pound on cotton, 6 
cents a bushel on corn, 11 cents a bushel 
on wheat, and 12 cents a hundred pounds 
on rice. Tobacco prices averaged above 
7 per cent of parity, and therefore no 
payment will be made on that crop. 
* * * 


Benefit payments to farmers in the 
last half of 1938 totaled $233,259,306 
compared with $37,076,215 for the same 
period of 1937, according to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. Most 
of the increase was accounted for by 
cotton price adjustment payments total- 
ing $114,151,196 and sugar benefit pay- 
ments aggregating $23,996,798, items 
not included in 1937 payments. Bulk of 
the payments—$140,150,000—went to ten 
southern states. Texas farmers received 
$38,000,000 — more than double the 
amount for any other state. 

* * * 


A resolution has been introduced by 
Congressman Horton of Wyoming stat- 
ing “That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that neither in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act nor in 
any other act is authority granted to 
the President or to the Department of 
State to fail to enforce Section 306A of 
the tariff act of 1930 which prohibits 
the importation of animals or meat from 
countries where rinderpest or foot-and- 
mouth disease is known to exist.” ... 
Important in recent events touching the 
treaty-making powers at Washington 
was Argentina’s action to reduce Amer- 
ican imports. In the background of this 
action are several years of conversation 
looking toward a permanent and satis- 
factory trade agreement, with failure of 
the Senate to act on the Argentine sani- 
tary convention negotiation as the crux 
of the matter. Argentina wants to get 
in on one of the State Department’s 


treaties. 
Ba * * 


Seeking recovery of treaty-approving 
power, Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
introduced in the Senate a resolution to 
place the upper chamber on record as 
favoring Senate ratification of all re- 
ciprocal trade agreements made by the 
administration. This was the tenth at- 
tack on trade agreements since the new 
Congress convened. A previous resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator O’Mahoney 
and other senators called for an inquiry 
concerning trade negotiation with Cuba. 
The inquiry, made in behalf of producers, 
went into the sufficiency in general of 
the procedure in negotiating trade pacts. 

- Among plans to amend the tariff act 
is one providing for payment of an ex- 
cise tax on imports of dutiable goods 
falling below American cost of produc- 
tion. Importers of dutiable goods would 
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be required to make an affidavit that the 
landed costs of any shipment of compet- 
ing commodities did not fall below the 
selling price in American markets, 
otherwise to pay a tax to equalize the 
difference. The claim is that cost-raising 
laws of recent years make such legisla- 


tion necessary. 
* * K 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
recommended to Congress amendments 
to the Packers and Stock Yards Act to 
“simplify its administration and increase 
its usefulness, without requiring addi- 
tional appropriations.” The proposed 
amendments would (1) require packers 
and dealers to furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of financial responsibility or file 
bond for performance of contracts; (2) 
require new agencies to conform to 
orders on rates and charges promulgated 
before they were organized; (3) permit 
Secretary of Agriculture to suspend new 
charges for nine months, pending hear- 
ings and investigations, instead of sixty 
days as under current law; (4) put on 
stock-yard owners and operators and 
market agencies the burden of proof to 
justify rate increases, instead of requir- 
ing Department of Agriculture to show 
that they are unjust; (5) permit inter- 
vention by producers and other inter- 
ested parties in hearings on rates and 
charges; (6) permit secretary to receive 
reparations complaints in a nine-months 
period instead of ninety days; and (7) 
give secretary closer supervision of in- 
dividuals operating under act. 

* * * 


A resolution introduced by Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, di- 
rects the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys to make a study of means 
by which the federal government may 
through legislation encourage local capi- 
tal to promote full utilization of the na- 
tional resources of the public domain. 
Senator O’Mahoney declared that “Vast 
resources of the West are still un- 
touched. If properly developed they will 
support millions of our people on a high 
standard of living. Heretofore, the con- 
trol of these resources has fallen largely 
into the hands of concentrated capital. 
To cure this concentration we have been 
building up concentrated contro] through 
government agencies. Both ways re- 
strict development, cause unemployment, 
and prevent prosperity.” . . . Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, introduced a bill 
(S. 1099) specifying that 10 per cent of 
the national forests income be appro- 
priated for general range and forest 


improvement. 
* * + 


The $5,417,000 included in the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill in the Senate 
for eradication of crop pests, plus $700,- 
000 remaining from the last appropria- 
tion, covers approximately the figure 
estimated by government men as neces- 
sary for an adequate program. The 
House had provided only $2,000,000 for 
grasshopper control. The House 


passed and sent to the Senate an appro- 
priation bill of $21,000,000 to operate 
Congress for another year. 

* ¢ ¢ 


A bill to continue the Export-Import 
Bank for two years emerged from the 
House on February 21 and went to the 
Senate. A provision would continue the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
same period and raise its borrowing ca- 
pacity from $500,000,000 to $900,000,000. 
The House also decided to continue the 
lending powers of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Electric 
Farm and Home Authority for two years 
from June, 1939. This legislation, previ- 
ously approved in the Senate in differ- 
ent form, was dispatched to a joint 
Senate-House conference. . . . Senator 
B. K. Wheeler, of Montana, introduced 
into the Senate a bill which would reduce 
to 3 per cent for two years the interest 
rate on certain federal land bank loans 
and land bank commissioner’s loans. The 
present rate is 3% and 4 per cent, re- 
spectively. .. . Introduced in both houses 
are measures to provide a scheme of 
insurance for bank loans to business 
which would be similar in many ways to 
the present Federal Housing Administra- 
tion system of insurance for mortgage 
loans. 

* * * 

Senator Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
introduced a measure to co-ordinate all 
public works and relief agencies, such 
as CCC, PWA, and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Public Buildings Branch of 
Treasury, and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in a new Department of 
Public Works. . .. The House got a bill 
to cut relief expenditures in half, set up 
stronger local controls, and cut out the 
WPA. ... Under House Resolution 81, 
adopted by the House on February 9, 
the Dies Committee investigating un- 
American activities is given renewed life 
and authorized to spend $100,000. 

* * * 


House approved a national defense bill 
authorizing expenditure of $376,000,000 
to increase strength of the Army, mostly 
to be spent for expanding the air force 
to 5,500 planes. Recommendations for 
these expenditures were made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a special message to 
Congress asking for an emergency $552,- 
000,000 defense program. 

* * ok 


Taxation of federal, state, and local 
public officials on the same basis as pri- 
vate individuals is provided for in H. R. 
3790, passed by the House on February 
9. A companion measure that would tax 
hitherto exempt securities is under con- 
sideration. These measures are in line 
with President Roosevelt’s tax program, 
submitted to Congress in a special mes- 
sage. 

* * a 

Contained in recent recommendations 
from the White House to Capitol Hill 
were: A nation-wide health improve- 
ment program, wide expansion of the 
Social Security Act but not “untried and 
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demonstrably unsound panaceas,” closer 
co-ordination of federal research activi- 
ties, reorganization of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and creation of 
a federal real estate board to study fed- 
eral ownership of real estate and its 
effect on state and local taxation. 


* * * 


The first major legislation of the ses- 
sion was completed early in February 
when the House approved a conference 
report on the Works Progress Admini- 
stration deficiency appropriation meas- 
ure, which retained the reduction in the 
appropriation for relief until July 1 
from $875,000,000 to $725,000,000. The 
President signed the bill but asked for 
the other $150,000,000. 


* * * 


Uncolored margarine made from do- 
mestic fats and oils would be relieved of 
the federal retailer license tax under a 
bill introduced by Representative Rich- 
ard M. Kleberg. Other measures intro- 
duced by the same congressman would 
impose a special excise tax of 10 cents 
per pound on margarine containing im- 
ported fats. Other bills by other con- 
gressmen would define as adulterated 
margarine containing less than 80 per 
cent fat and would prohibit its introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce; impose a 
special tax of 10 cents per pound on all 
margarine and prohibit manufacture, 
importation, and interstate shipment of 
butter substitutes made from fats other 
than those of milk or cream; raise the 
excise taxes on certain imported vege- 
table oils and place new taxes on foreign 
soy bean, cottonseed, and babassu oil. 


* * x 


Jesse W. Tapp, president of the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation 
and AAA associate administrator in 
charge of marketing agreement pro- 
grams, has resigned his position, as has 
Francis R. Wilcox, director of the divi- 
sion of marketing and marketing agree- 
ments and vice-president of the FSCC. 
The duties of the two men will be han- 
dled by Milo R. Perkins, for the past 
two years assistant administrator of the 
Farm Security Administration and prior 
to that assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. President Roosevelt 
described as a pipe dream a report that 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace was 
about to resign. ... Gerald E. Lyons, 
of Cresco, Iowa, has been appointed 
deputy governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, effective March 1. Mr. 
Lyons has served as general solicitor of 
the FCA and as general counsel of the 
FCA at Omaha, Nebraska. ... Louis D. 
Brandeis, eighty-two-year-old senior jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, sent a letter 
to President Roosevelt February 15 an- 
nouncing his retirement. ... On January 
23 the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Harry L. Hopkins as secretary of 
commerce. ... William E. Lee, of Idaho, 
has been named for another term in 
the ICC. 
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MARKETS 


LIVE STOCK 
A LUMINOUS STAR 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 





N THE LONG CATEGORY OF COM- 

modities, live stock is a luminous 
star. In the galaxy of comestibles, beef 
is a shining orb, a veritable sun. Every- 
thing else from cheese to clam chowder 
wallows in the trough of depression. 
Other meats than beef share in an era of 
good feeling, in which, however, proces- 
sors and consumers do not participate. 
Uncertainty is rife, although nothing dis- 
astrous can be detected on the horizon. 
Fortunately, live-stock production is out- 
side the sphere of planned economy in 
which all other agrarian production is 
writhing. Apprehension of disturbance 
of this desirable immunity elicits a pop- 
ular demand: “Let us alone.” 


Live-stock reviews are as obsolete as 
Aesop’s fables, as useless as yesterday’s 
newspaper or the previous edition of to- 
day’s sheet. Radio flashes, daily stock- 
yard reports, and a flood of excellent 
government emissions keep the scattered 
population of the hinterland posted up to 
the minute on current events at the trad- 
ing centers. In many respects recent 
and current transactions lack precedent, 
the hackneyed “corn-hog” ratio has been 
consigned to the limbo of history, and 
old-time price relationships between the 
species disturbed. In the existing med- 
ley, cattle trade, both on beef and re- 
placement, is unique. A spread of $5.50 
per cwt. between top cattle and hogs 
illustrates this point. A $4.50 gap be- 
tween top hogs and lambs is equally 
convincing. That the alignment is sus- 
ceptible to adjustment is trade opinion, 
as nothing is static. 


On Slippery Ground 


Suspicion, rather than optimism, per- 
vades commercial live-stock circles. That 
the fat-cattle market is on_ slippery 
ground is indicated on every session. 
Curtailed production, and nothing else, 
is the sustaining influence. Had Jan- 
uary and February slaughter been 10 
per cent larger, admonition from the 
beefhouse to “take off a dollar” would 
have been enforced by yard buyers. As 
it was, they were enjoined to get some- 


thing to replenish the beef-rail. Decem- 
ber slaughter deficiency was aggravated 
by a further cut in January, and running 
into February harassed buyers were at 
their wit’s end to keep reduced killing 
gangs working full time. Not only did 
they run short of numbers but of fin- 
ished cattle, which threw them into a 
crop of hastily fleshed, nigh-colored, low- 
dressing steers, with resultant carcass 
values that prompted distributors—the 
selling force under obligation to get 
money wherewith to buy more cattle— 
to resort to profanity. Usually steers 
improve in condition and weight as tle 
new year works along. On this occasion 
a reverse condition developed. An idea 
of this condition may be acquired from 
the sale of a limited number of long- 
feds at $12.75 to $13.75, a $14 load 
reaching Omaha, while the long string 
of sales was found in the $9 to $11.50 
spread. Nor were the $13 to $13.50 cat- 
tle equal to bullocks costing the same 
money last December, at least some of 
them having dallied in the dry-lot about 
five months. 


Between an open winter, cheap corn, 
and abundance of leguminous roughage, 
nature solved the grain problem. Mar- 
gins of $3.50 to $4.50 per cwt. over first 
cost have been the rule; in some in- 
stances as much as $5 was reported. 
Except on an occasional 25-cent break, 
grouching—for which cattle feeders are 
notorious—was suspended. “I got a dol- 
lar more than I expected,” was the ster- 
eotyped post-trading comment. All the 
prophecy during the 1938 replacement 
season that stock cattle were question- 
able property has been discredited. The 
in-and-out element has cleaned up hand- 
somely. Regulars who hoisted the ban- 
ner of caution have either been under 
the necessity of laying out or resorting 
to winter buying, taking, in competition 
with killers, warmed-up steers costing 
anywhere from $9 to $10.25 per cwt. 
Naturally they secured few of these, as 
killers’ needs were constantly urgent, 
forcing them into the market on light 
runs. 


Killers Kick 


Killers kicked continuously over exces- 
sive proportions of one-type steers fed 
ninety to 120 days, weighing 1,100 to 
1,250 pounds, and lacking carcass qual- 
ity. They have been frequently under 
the necessity of taking such cattle for 
substitute purposes, although fluctuating 
demand resulted in wider day to day 
fluctuations than in the case of year- 
lings of practically the same quality but 
lacking age development. Few steers 
above 1,250 pounds reported at any mar- 
ket, the percentage of 1,000- to 1,150- 
pounders was large, and that of feather- 
weights, except “dogs,” “yellow-ham- 
mers,” and “skates,” small. Each morn- 
ing buyers for the smaller packers, also 
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on interior shipping account, cleaned up 
the restricted package of steers under 
$8.50, clamoring for more. 

Always yearlings, both steers and 
heifers, get a strong play, which is sig- 
nificant of consumer demand. Quality 
and weight in combination was so scarce 
as to maintain rigid values. The gamb- 
ler type of big steers frequently fluctu- 
ated 50 cents per cwt. within two or 
three days, and they were responsible 
for beefhouse excoriation reaching yard 
buyers. What puzzled the aforesaid 
beefhouse was that, with oodles of the 
best corn ever tucked into a crib, con- 
dition deteriorated as the winter worked 
along. Blame was placed on excessive 
silage and soy-bean hay rations, plus 
heavy use of patent feeds, which usually 
encounter sales resistance when corn is 
cheap. Whatever the causes may have 
been, the midwinter beef crop was has- 
tily prepared, lacked condition, and made 
an indifferent appearance on the rail. 
Standard feeders, with a reputation, 
bagged most of the $12.50 to $13.50 


money. 
A Dollar Too High 


“Cattle are too high by a dollar,” re- 
iterates the buying side of the trade. 
Frequently the other side assents. How 
far it will go is outside the sphere of 
prophecy, but that the whole market is 
under constant pressure is an open se- 
eret. At the corresponding period of 
1938, when unprofitable results stimulat- 
ed liquidation and a spread of $8.50 to 
$9.50 took bullocks good enough for a 
Lucullan feast, feeders’ deficit margins 
were $2 to $3 per cwt. That demoral- 
ized market, however, was the sequence 
of the nation-wide beef strike begun the 
previous November and which literally 
paralyzed the entire beef industry. Beef 
cost, wholesale, has been on a mounting 
scale; retailers and restaurateurs have 
resorted to substitution, and, although 
no newspaper or radio protest has so 
far been elicited, sales resistance has in- 
creased, competitive foods getting an 
inning. Cheap—actually cheap—pork 
has met the emergency, although the 
meat is already advancing. But for por- 
cine product, the nation would have been 
on short meat rations during the winter. 

Deficient beef supply involves veal. 
“Never before has a live veal calf out- 
sold a pound of packaged cheese,” re- 
marked a Wisconsin man. “What is 
more, calves sell like proverbial hot 
cakes while cheese accumulates.” Veal 
is a competitor of both beef and lamb; 
in fact, per capita consumption exceeds 
that of lamb and mutton combined. An 
$11 to $12.50 market is limited to dairy 
calves, as any bovine youngster with 
beef development possibility is held back 
in the country. 


Revenue in Hogs 


A $7.50 per ewt. hog market at Chi- 
cago, with occasional 25-cent swings, has 
paid substantially for the corn consumed. 
The coterie of big packers resists ad- 
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vances by the stereotyped process of 
giving competitors right of way on 
bulges, centering its buying on breaks, 
which are speedily repaired, the market 
showing a gradually rising trend as the 
winter works along. Overadvertised, 
both as to numbers and weight, the 1938 
crop has been closely picked, as dimin- 
ishing slaughter indicates. Stocks of 
meat are moderate; of lard, burdensome, 
that commodity selling around $1 per 
ewt. below live hogs when selling is pos- 
sible, as it lacks friends. Export de- 
mand has waned, substitutes make steady 
progress in popularity, and growers are 
meeting the problem by unloading hogs 
before reaching the 300-pound mark. 
All things considered, as the newspaper 
columnist puts it, the hog has been a 
revenue getter for the Corn Belt this 
winter. Distributors have made money 
and packers stored a considerable ton- 
nage of meats they expect to merchan- 
dise profitably during the summer sea- 
son, although the weekly cut-out state- 
ment monotonously chronicles a loss per 
head—a half-century-old reiteration em- 
phasized by the late G. F. Swift in, “I 
cannot make a dollar on the hogs I 
don’t kill.” 


Moderate Lamb Profits 


Lamb feeders are also tucking moder- 
ate profits on their winter operations 
under their belt. As with cattle feeders, 
low grain cost is largely responsible. 
An $8.75 to $9.25 market at Chicago, 
with the usual western market differ- 
entials, absorbs the product without seri- 
ous protest. Dressed trade is receptive, 
and supply and demand are about evenly 
balanced. Shorn lambs are rare, al- 
though a sprinkling of $7.50 to $8 year- 
lings, mostly Texans, is welcome, the 
product going to cheap trade in the guise 
of lamb. A $4.50 to $5 fat ewe market 
is also satisfactory. Last winter’s rauc- 
ous protest from lamb-feeding areas is 
not in evidence, “eat more lamb” exhor- 
tation has subsided, and the residue of 
the winter-fed crop, now mainly in ter- 
ritory west of the Missouri—Colorado, 
and Nebraska—will be liquidated in or- 
derly manner. 


SPRING WILL BRING 
BIG STOCKER DEMAND 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ITHOUT ADEQUATE AND 

constant, year-round replacement, 
the beef-making industry cannot thrive. 
Not a scrap of handwriting on the wall 
is consoling to feeders—and legibility is 
not lacking. The era of low-cost re- 
stocking is definitely over, at least until 
western supply sources have been re- 
plenished—a tedious process. When the 
next leaf is dislocated from the calen- 
dar, the vernal season will be here and, 
with it, the broadest demand for some- 
thing to consume grass the trade has 
ever known. Partial winter suspension 


is the result of scarcity, as cattle would 
have been purchased greedily all winter 
had they been available. This demand 
embraces every section of the grazing 
and farming area. Physical conditions 
west of the Missouri River will be a 
supply factor. In the Corn Belt states 
such is the accumulation of feed that 
utilization threatens to be a _ serious 
problem. All winter grain consumption 
at the feed bunker has been light; ade- 
quate pasture last fall prevented early 
drafts on the 1938 corn crop, silos are 
full to the brim, and incredible quanti- 
ties of soy beans and other roughage 
have wintered in stacks and shocks. It 
is an era of superplenitude, in striking 
contrast with semifamine conditions two 
years ago. 


Purchasing Difficulties Seen 


Premonition that purchasing will be 
both difficult and costly is detected 
everywhere. On that account, many are 
wintering light cattle on cheap rations 
to go on grass in the spring. On the 
other hand, thousands of animals have 
gone to the butcher prematurely at 
yearling weights. The country special- 
ized in light cattle last fall for several 
reasons, not the least of which was to 
keep the investment at minimum levels, 
incidentally taking advantage of an op- 
portunity to put on low-cost gain. If 
such statistics as are available deserve 
credence, a considerable number of 
steers and possibly heifers are still being 
nursed along, not for higher prices, but 
to consume feed. What disposition will 
be made of this bovine property is any- 
body’s guess. Country psychology is in- 
dicated by an oft-reiterated inquiry: 
“Where will I get another set of cattle 
if I let these go?” Winter trading in 
the country has been at low ebb, owing 
to this pronounced reluctance to get on 
a bare-shelf basis. 

Over a period longer than a year, cost 
of replacement cattle has steadily worked 
to higher levels. Recently prices have 
been static, because potential demand is 
not insistent. Killers have permitted 
few near-beef steers to evade their 
clutches, feeders frequently outhidding 
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them when quality was available. This 
has been responsible for a stable mar- 
ket in the lower price bracket. How 
many steers feeders would have taken 
in the $8 range can only be conjectured, 
as few were available. One element re- 
placed at $9 to $9.75, a corporal’s guard 
put down $10 to $10.25 bets, but the 
great bulk of the steers priced with a 
front figure “9” have gone to the beef- 
rail. When it was an “8,” lack of qual- 
ity sent them into the same channel. 


Present Inquiry Persistent 


Scouting has always been active, as 
the ubiquitous speculator has always 
been on the scent of something wearing 
a hide he could buy with expectation of 
a turnover. Usually he had a customer 
on his tab. Rail, plane, wire, and mail 
have been resorted to in this still-hunt. 
That Canada was able to fill its first- 
quarter quota in January was due to 
this buying energy. Right now persist- 
ent inquiry is for cattle. At every cross- 
road sale over the hinterland beef pros- 
pect calves are snatched from the 
butcher. Beef-bred cows due to calve 
are equally popular. One day in mid- 
February the writer was at the Wash- 
ington, Iowa, stock yards when two cars 
of Marfa, Texas, calves sold to arrive 
at $10 per cwt. were greeted by a score 
of feeders all anxious to get down a bid. 
“I could dispose of 10,000 calves tomor- 
row if it were possible to make deliv- 
ery,” said Clyde Turkington, who pur- 
veys for that area. “Our problem in 
eastern Iowa is feed disposal, and there 
is only one method of clearing the ac- 
cumulation.” 

At Burlington, Iowa, in the center of 
a noted beef-making section, a cattle 
feeders’ gathering was held the day fol- 
lowing, some 600 attending. It was in 
the nature of a clinic, knowledge seekers 
on feeding, marketing, and other topics 
dropping questions into a cigar box. 
Forty per cent of this inquiry concerned 
spring prospects for restocking, probable 
cost, where to look for the cattle, and 
the best bet with respect to weight, kind, 
and methods of handling. 


Breeding Stock Unavailable 


Obviously it is the problem of major 
importance at the moment, if not for a 
prolonged period. The whole region east 
of the Missouri River would be inter- 
ested in growing cattle if breeding stock 
were available. As it is, local breeders 
are fully sold up on their male increase, 
and scenting continuous demand are 
not parting with femaie calves or year- 
lings. Regardless of breed or age, cows 
giving a calf promise are on a “spot.” 
Little brockle-faced calves, sired by beef 
bulls, evade the veal rack, which ac- 
counts for short slaughter. In northern 
latitudes—W isconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan—half-breed calves, dairy moth- 
ers, are in high esteem, as they can be 
developed into 650- to 750-pound fat 
yearlings by next June. “St. Paul” thin 
cattle running to western Canadians and 
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Dakotas are popular at interior sales re- 
gardless of quality, as they look cheap 
on a per head basis. 

Dealers—and they are not hibernating 
by any means—say they have tapped 
every possible source of winter supply 
without resurrecting enough cattle to 
make expense money. Mountain area 
winter feeders are admittedly short. “If 
there are any two-year-old steers in our 
section of Wyoming that can be dis- 
lodged, I would appreciate knowledge of 
their location, as I can turn them over,” 
said Dan Burns, of Sheridan, Wyoming. 
Similar information comes from varied 
sources extending from the Big Bend 
country of Texas to Alberta. 


Killers Troubled 


Killers are perturbed. They watch 
the winter crop of beef shrinking under 
a process of attrition, wondering whence 
its continuance is coming. Of course, 
cattle will always be on tap, but dimin- 
ishing poundage justifies concern. At 
intervals the processors’ organization 
issues a supply forecast from its Chi- 
cago headquarters, couched in mildly 
optimistic terms but admitting that any 
substantial increase in the national meat 
ration will necessarily exclude beef. Pos- 
sibly 7 per cent more cattle were on 
feed January 1 than at the correspond- 





ing period of 1938, but, reckoning with 
diminished slaughter last year, the fig- 
ures are admittedly speculative, if not 
mere guesswork, as outside the count 
through market gateways no gauge 
exists. 


Regardless of how many cattle are in 
preparation for the market, no cessation 
of demand can be detected. The in-and- 
out element that took possession of the 
stocker market last fall, actually deter- 
mining values, has retrieved its invest- 
ment, thereby discrediting prophecy, and 
put added money into the bank. It is 
in the market for more cattle, when, 
where, and at whatever price within 
reason they are available. Feed is the 
price-determining factor. If fat-cattle 
prices anywhere near present values 
continue, the rise of grass will witness 
an historic replacement scramble. Should 
the grazing region run into a dry spell, 
this demand will be appeased with less 
effort and probably lower prices; but 
repetition of 1938 physical conditions 
will put the western commercial grower 
in the strongest strategic position in his- 
tory, eliminating boom periods when in- 
flation was responsible. Current values 
are based on curtailed cattle production, 
excessive supplies of otherwise valueless 
feed, and the nation’s beef needs. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


1938 1937 
(Head) (Head) 
: In R BREEDING— 
a ae arial decal le Tes 9,080 11,350 
Chile, Mexico, Irish Free State, United Kingdom.............. 551 1,028 
OTHER EDIBLE CATTLE IMPORTS— ; 
Cees TD I anise essnesonsiniegsipo ccsnanitc 82,971 164,192 
I RIN acct inareeenenctnrceceancacisensticty 9,147 50,355 
Re re I iii cstsctcttcesebnaecesestenineanescentcsenes 45,645 80,792 
Dili: GF I na wai aestrecennnd 49,740 24,792 
CT I iii es esckcecainnntrnecinmrinlantinnons 233,752 172,717 
Cane TT II ) an sien cntencnenione 2,062 1,259 
Other countries (over 700 pounds)..............------cs:--seeeeeeeseees 50 73 
Cr I ins hi rin diesen 654 765 
Cae’ TTR OMNIA) ni csisisiccich eres si 1 
Hoc IMPORTS— 
BN hoes aid ich cats odie vosnscuadesseunmatoreeeas 283 82,776 
Except for breeding BO Fe Fe aa Oe OT CP EEE (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Nl densa scl cecattanis del cameras 1,634,128 4,665,558 
TN: I aii so cece actecnnasaennsolacsceiaisebianaetiiaseenteiaceclaigiaty 102,392 208,801 
Beef and veal, pickled or cured..................-...----se+sssesssscesseees 1,559,566 1,753,016 
EP isis dacs aie mmnniaanaeiananldaanNes 78,597,007 88,097,133 
ial Cae at ania cence inicicitamstbs 81,893,093 94,724,508 
I i aestnccssnencpnnsnivivnicitaniiacccininionens incase 4,287,255 20,876,569 
Hams, shoulders, and bacon..............-...---s----scecsssceeesesesseeeseees 44,347,264 47,422,022 
Pork, pickled, salted, and other...............-.---.:---sssesccssssenenssees 3,748,209 oe cae 
I NE iis csstispcxenncrsottcnendetcnen igen diesel cies 52,382,728 74,830,5 
MEAT EXPoRTS— 
NE ile NN TR sos iisicctcniaceten eet 4,737,841 4,494,400 
NE I sical mianenenpanaiaaaled 7,199,139 5,463,330 
a I sik eiccscherccneninsielsiosecrampebaseasiliailias 2,051,308 2,708,556 
aN Uae A IAN i iossennneancsinnatecinneh aceasta 13,988,288 12,666,286 
Bia a a easiness sinc ncailasstnndaisnnesceecse aan 9,254,573 — 
Cumberland and Wiltshire sides.................::-::+2---sccsesceseesees 1,680,950 45,38 
ieee AR RN zest gssnsnlaistaaibaetecs miuasanaa 52,215,649 39,859,942 
DINE ic tincasessinzisnseecssipsininsn elias oiasiiaselchondapecasicauacscaeaatdaaiaale 9,662,386 2,953,127 
Oe ioc nts cncrcneersicnipet econmnnneanaeaeatee 14,082,195 9,009,390 
NE iii scp ccc eatin 8,737,041 7,127,083 
OI gos sctnatscnsdenencenbicccrnngemneneaneatae 95,632,794 63,232,464 
I ae ec hs cence eames 204,603,392 136,778,048 
ONG icine p sims lesa alan 2,559,104 See 
acme: aN as incccesnsinecincedercreensiomsenltinibacilaniial 1,790,903 1,218,61 
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THE FOREIGN PHASE 
IN LIVE STOCK TRADE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


TRATEGIC MOVES BY THE AR- 

gentine government indicate its anx- 
iety to invade this market with fresh 
meats. Incidentally, it is resentful over 
delay by the United States Senate in 
approving Secretary Hull’s “convention,” 
designed to destroy the sanitary barrier. 
Immediately following the Lima pow- 
wow, at which “good neighbor” hokum 
was on tap, Buenos Aires applied the 
screws effectively and not illogically. 
The Argentine proposition is easily un- 
derstood. In effect, that government 
says: “Unless you buy our meats, we 
quit doing business with you as far as 
possible.” By the simple process of con- 
trolling dollar exchange, the Argentine 
outlet for what the United States has 
to sell that country can be automatically 
closed. 


Argentina Underbids 


England, Argentina’s best customer, 
gets the resultant advantage, of course. 
England buys beef and mutton, paying 
cash, Germany needs both but lacks the 
dough, Argentina having scant need for 
gimcracks Berlin would trade. The only 
angle of the problem worth considering 
is whether or not this country is justi- 
fied in risking a visitation by the foot- 
and-mouth pest, ignoring the commercial 
aspect. The latter may be appreciated 
by the fact that the United States Navy 
recently requested bids on corned beef. 
The Argentine proposition was 9.7 cents 
per pound, plus the 6-cent duty; the 
lowest domestic bid was 24 cents per 
pound, and there was a difference of 
more than 50 per cent between the low- 
est domestic and the lowest Argentine 
bid. In 1932 officials stated that domes- 
tic packers supplied the same product at 
11% cents; in 1938, at 22 cents. Signifi- 
cance attaching to this incident is that, 
even with the existing 6-cent duty, 
Argentina could fill this market with 
cheaper beef than it is getting now, and 
it is “one best bet” that approval of the 
Hull “convention” would be followed by 
a trade agreement slashing the 6-cent 
duty. Otherwise, the Canadian precedent 
is worthless. 


An incident, having no relation to the 
main subject, developed at Mobile, Ala- 
bama, early in February, when 40,000 
pounds of Argentine beef reached that 
port, consigned to a Chicago concern. 
Local newspapers asserted that it was a 
consignment of fresh beef, resulting 
from a dicker at the Lima conference. 
Governor Dixon of Alabama directed the 
harbor master to refuse dockage, and a 
teapot tempest raged until Washington 
disclosed the fact that the stuff was 
legal entry; i. e., corned Argentine meat 
minus labels—a deficiency responsible 
for the hubbub. At least it demonstrated 
that if foot-and-mouth invades these 
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shores the wide-awake Alabama execu- 
tive will not be responsible. 

Intermittent and frequently generous 
consignments of South American canned 
beef continue coming, but Brazil is get- 
ting a large share of this business. Im- 
ports of canned beef in 1938 aggregated 
78,597,000 pounds, compared with 88,- 
097,000 pounds in 1937. Total imports 
of beef and veal were 81,893,000 pounds 
last year, against 94,724,000 pounds in 
1937, these figures failing to reflect the 
substantial decrease promised by Wash- 
ington. Pork imports have also been 
maintained at high levels—52,383,000 
pounds in 1938, compared with 174,830,- 
000 pounds in 1937. Exports, which had 
acquired large volume, declined sharply 
late in 1938, as previous European buy- 
ing was on a war scare basis. 

Cattle imports in 1938 aggregated 
433,653 head, against 507,324 in 1937, 
Canada being responsible for the de- 
crease. That country sent only 146,843 
head, against 306,689 in 1937. That the 
quota fell short is indicated by 82,971 
head exceeding 700 pounds, against 164,- 
192 in 1937; only 9,149 head of 175- to 
700-pounders came in, compared with 
50,355 in 1937. 


Quota Filled 


A surprise developed when the 60,000 
quota for the first three months of 1939 
was filled by February 1, whereupon the 
3-cent duty was replaced. The event 
was hastened by speculative activity on 
the part of feeder buyers, some of whom 
were caught at the boundary when the 
normal impost was restored. Railroad 
agents contend that stockers may be 
imported in bond prior to April 1, when 
the next quota is due, fed meanwhile 
and hastened toward the beef stage; 
but demand is largely for cattle to go 
on grass. Probably the quota for the 
second quarter will be filled speedily, as 
Ontario has a gob of fat steers to throw 
into Buffalo. 

Mexico, reported under an export em- 
bargo, is still flirting with American 


buyers, an understanding existing that 
permits may be greased. Mexico sent 
285,937 cattle to the United States in 
1938, compared with 199,460 in 1937, 
the movement resembling a rush to 
evade confiscation. Of these, 233,752 
were in the 175-to-700-pound weight 
range, compared with 172,717 in 1937. 


Nazis Would Barter 


A newspaper hullabaloo over lard de- 
serves scant attention. German agents 
have been in this country endeavoring 
to trade various kinds of manufactures 
for fats, but have failed to get any- 
where, packers turning down such prop- 
ositions with both thumbs. Lard exports 
in 1938 rose to 204,603,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 136,778,000 pounds in 1937, 
England being the major purchaser. 
Part of this lard may have reached 
Germany through Scandinavian ports, 
although central Europe is admittedly 
short. Speculators used the story that 
Nazi influence was under the lard mar- 
ket to attract buyers, but the firecracker 
promptly fizzled out. Much ado is being 
made of heavy lard purchases by Ger- 
many a year ago, ignoring the fact that 
payment was made with money borrowed 
in this country which is still owing, the 
result being that Germany cannot buy 
an ounce now without settling in real 
cash. 

The domestic stock of lard is heavy, 
aproximately 135,000,000 pounds, or 5 
per cent more than the previous five- 
year average and the largest for the 
period since 1937; but heavy hogs actu- 
ally advanced $1 per ewt. during the 
first half of February in the face of 
this increase. In the event of war, this 
stock of lard would be a valuable asset. 
In any event it was put away at low 
cost, and packers who control it are not 
worrying. If Germany has money for 
munitions, it can pay cash for lard. 
Evidently no alternative exists, as the . 
property is privately owned and no gov- 
ernment dumping is possible. 
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in the United States aggregated 657,- 
000,000 pounds in February, or 6 per 
cent less than a year ago and 21 per 
cent less than the previous five-year 
average, also the lightest for February 
since 1936. Taken in connection with 
diminished slaughter figures, this sug- 
gests the strong strategic position oc- 
cupied by the live-stock industry. Jan- 
uary cattle slaughter was 8 per cent 
less than last year and the smallest for 
the month since 1933; calf slaughter was 
1 per cent less and the smallest since 
January, 1933; hog slaughter was 3 per 
cent less than a year ago and the small- 
est since January, 1937, the sheep and 
lamb kill showing a fractional decline, 
although the smallest for January since 
1935. On the other hand, every other 
agricultural commodity is in excess sup- 
ply, measured by consumer ability or 
willingness to buy. 


Foreign Fats Leak In 


The secret of Germany’s lard acquisi- 
tiveness is that it contains explosives 
not found in vegetable fats. Germany 
is actually endeavoring to swap glass 
beads, jumping jacks, and other trash 
for munitions. That loss of the German 
market for lard is not the serious phase 
of that trade is easily demonstrated, 
substitution by domestic consumers of 
vegetable fats being actually respon- 
sible. This leakage can be remedied by 
imposing adequate tariffs beneficial to 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. During the last 
two years this country has imported 
4,729,604,829 pounds of foreign fats and 
oils, or their equivalent in seeds. Ware- 
house stocks of these foreign oils now 
exceed 750,000,000 pounds, depressing 
lard to 6.4 cents per pound, cottonseed 
oil to 5% cents, and soy bean oil to 4.5 
cents. It affects cattle by depressing 
prices of tallow. Experts figure that 
adequate protection would double de- 


‘ mand for tallow and increase that of 


lard twofold. 


UNCERTAINTY BECLOUDS 


THE WOOL TRADE 
BY J.E.P. 


DEQUATE WOOL SUPPLIES IN 
both hemispheres, a new domestic 
clip nearing the shearing pen, and vari- 
ous tariff uncertainties inject an ele- 
ment of uncertainty. A fair volume of 
business is being transacted from week 
to week at the Atlantic seaboard and 
interior concentration points at firm 
quotations, eastern mills making pur- 
chases in the West. Around Chicago 
fresh shorn wools are in demand around 
23 cents. All through the fleece states 
values are firm at 28 to 31 cents in the 
grease for finer grades. Delaine is sell- 
ing at 29 to 31 cents; quarter-blood, at 
32 cents. 

Territory wools are moving in con- 
siderable volume, especially combing 
fine and half-blood. For staple combing 
length fine territory 72 to 75 cents, 
scoured basis, is the market. Similarly 
graded half-blood territory costs 69 to 
71 cents. Graded twelve-months Texas 
wools of staple combing length are sell- 
ing at 73 to 75 cents; original bag lines, 
at 69 to 73 cents. 


Raw Supplies Normal 


Raw wool supplies here and abroad 
are close to normal. Domestic consump- 
tion is well above the previous corre- 
sponding period, which is expected to 
continue. In fact, a shortage of some 
grades of domestic wool may develop 
before the new clip is available. Domes- 
tic prices have advanced close to the 
world level, buyers taking on Australian 
wools in consequence. 

Lower tariffs on high-price wool goods 
are still responsible for uncertainty. 
There is also a possibility—at least ap- 
prehension exists—that the present duty 
on raw wool may be reduced. Announce- 
ment of the British agreement spurted 
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domestic sales of fabrics, suggesting 
that its effect had been discounted, al- 
though this may have represented in. 
ventory replenishment delayed while the 
treaty was on the fire. An impression 
exists that this market will be undersold 
by high-grade British fabrics. Conse- 
quently, manufacturers are placing or- 
ders only for such goods as can be 
closed out before the competitive infiu- 
ence of British wares is felt. 

Recent increase in sales volume has 
been due to mill covering against sales 
of lightweight fabrics; also for for. 
ward purchases for the heavyweight sea- 
son. This moved prices to a level taking 
up the slack following announcement of 
the treaty. 


CURRENT HIDE MARKET 
ON LEGITIMATE BASIS 
BY J. E. P. 


EDUCED TAKE-OFF, SHOWN BY 

diminished slaughter figures, is a 
bullish influence on hides, although tan- 
ners are resorting to strenuous measures 
to hold prices down. However, current 
quotations have a legitimate appearance. 
Packer steer hides are moving at 9% 
to 10% cents; cow hides, 9% to 10 cents; 
and country hides, 6% to 8 cents. 
Packers are in a position to resist fur- 
ther raiding, although the New York 
futures market is decidedly bearish. 


Shoe production is running in excess 
of the previous corresponding period, 
and, while retail trade has lagged owing 
to a mild winter, stocks in dealer’s 
hands are lighter than a year ago. 
Orders for spring footwear are heavy, 
keeping factories busy fulfilling delivery 
specifications. Retailers are maintaining 
last season’s prices without difficulty, 
the cut-rate sale expedient to clear 
shelves not having been resorted to. 


Upper leather tanners, with light 
stocks, have been pushed to meet de- 
liveries. Sole leather has moved with 
less celerity, reflecting heavy sales last 
fall. 


Foreign news is unsettling and largely 
responsible for recent events in the 
futures market. Buenos Aires prices, 
after breaking 2 cents, have stabilized. 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on February 20 at $23.50 a ton, f. o. b. 
Texas points. Hay prices, carlot, on 
February 17, at Omaha, were: Alfalfa 
—Choice leafy, $15 to $16; No. 1, $13 
to $14; standard leafy, $12 to $13; 
standard, $10.50 to $12; No. 2, $9 to 
$10; No. 3, $7.50 to $8; upland prairie 
—No. 1, $9 to $10; No. 2, $8 to $9; 
No. 3, $7 to $7.50; midland prairie— 
No. 1, $8.50 to $9; No. 2, $7 to $8; 
mixed—No. 1, $9 to $10; No. 2, $8 to 
$9; No. 3, $7 to $7.50. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


RECEIPTS— 1939 mn 19 
MAGN axnccsetstaitia acca se hac Aeon ae 1,153,680 1,157,531 
SUUIOUE . stistanshauiichslatimpieveak bitaea Alice diedgatdiaititbbida tones 481,133 489,757 
SII sisted apps pueib hiclgaphceoaenibiati otaeaaaesiaiis 2,698,684 2,893,450 
0 er Ran en ere ee RRC ER eS TT 1,746,368 1,954,971 

ToTAL SHIPMENTS {j— 

RN saad seiisilcs asic umsteilceici aa 441,816 391,158 
UN, <assniaaboncaiced asses Sahat Scnasceeed 166,663 165,963 
PRN gece Sonagtd dcaceion vag Posasbgseiute tas caas ok massa 753,882 815,303 
UE sitsineemcnsicccendhsidpsilasthabspial 676,891 792,795 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
NITE sisichidicdustinsicesstehatacbcs ices asda vale scsh sade 209,401 152,957 
UNI. * scsaccncdbsbtbnlsdtcdesantuceniiedsitsieiaohchatdsbalgeiliaaiacdanabie’ 49,849 34,563 
NN sccesasih inane antepnasssccibnisininiblaaientaidiobbecaiaaaanadl 41,382 35,234 
ON, ess thiciccastdigchadhicisin nideepeiitbaletic aciaciuicisacil alc and sei 112,751 94,893 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION {— 
RUE siiiiedoiiacnscararnnenceeeaelana 761,460 829,802 
INUID sccnipinshocuntaisicaabiacletichubnaleicpadelientasteapliciacidhitese 414,828 420,096 
MD sitions ated bi ba abbaiiai ec etatcindiailchd 4,043,152 4,200,988 
OIE. actisissiacssrediidmiile ciate lal aria 1,455,711 1,552,017 


*Exclusive of calves. jfIncludes stockers and feeders. 
include animals purchased in 1985 for government account. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 


Feb. 15, 1939 


Jan. 16, 1939 


Five-Yr. Av. 
1934-38 


1,208,191 

526,514 
2,918,497 
1,889,850 


421,954 
164,868 
859,910 
760,502 


152,744 
33,712 
35,008 

113,172 


850,000 
463,000 
3,917,000 
1,509,000 


{Five-year average figures do not 


Feb. 1, 1938 


Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) ........ $11.25-13.25 $11.50-13.25 $ 8.00-10.00 


Slaughter Steers—Good 9.25-11.25 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.) ............ 11.50-13.25 


Slaughter Steers—Good 2000.02... cece ceeeeeeeeeeeee 9.50-11.25 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.)........ 8.00- 9.50 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (550-900 Ibs.).... 9.25-12.50 
Heifers—Good-Choice 200......2.......-.---eccceeeeecceeeeee 9.25-11.75 
NI en a a 6.50- 7.25 
Vealers—Good-Choice 0.........20..222ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 9.50-12.00 
Calves—Gooed-Choice .........-.........--..--ccs-eccccccoeses 6.50- 8.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice........ 8.00- 9.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med........... 6.75- 8.00 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 lIbs.).......... 7.95- 8.25 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice ...................... 7.50- 8.00 
BAU ——GQoOe- COGS nsec oss ccsccscsssesencsvansccesin 8.75- 9.25 
Feeding Lambs (range) —Good-Choice............ 8.00- 9.00 
EGY | |: a cee ee 4.25- 5.15 


9.25-11.50 
11.50-13.25 
9.25-11.50 
7.75- 9.50 


oS 
> 
_ 
bo 
 ) 
or 
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7.00- 8.50 
7.75- 9.50 
7.00- 8.00 
6.25- 7.00 
7.00- 8.50 
6.75- 8.00 
5.75- 6.25 
9.50-12.00 
6.00- 7.50 
6.00- 7.25 
5.00- 6.25 
7.60- 8.65 


3.25- 3.85 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Feb. 15, 1939 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 
Steers—Choice (700 Ibs. up)....................-..- $16.50-18.50 
I ci i accel 14.50-16.50 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) ...................... 16.50-18.50 
NI cinch ictsisatssipccthceitainhscsceithabiaitindh 14.50-16.50 
Yearling Steers—Choice....................---:-s+0+0 16.50-18.50 
Yearling Steers—Goo .....................20c-ese000 14.50-16.50 
OPN sha ase 2 ek Se ee 12.00-13.00 
PURINES NOE So sare id Laas 17.00-18.00 
TINIE « ssciccccladncenshsitisehinletbainiindetbeindanane 15.50-17.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lambs—Choice (all weights).....................-. 14.50-17.50 
MINE, nscisitsssiutsitossebcstiiiadgiiishbiioaebdiogatioen 13.50-16.50 
TN, i a cla aa a 9.00-10.00 
FRESH PorRK CuTs— 
Loins—8-12 Ib. average.................-..-scscssceeeee 16.50-18.50 


*45 Ibs. down. 


Jan. 16, 1939 


$17.00-18.50 


15.00-17.00 
17.00-18.50 
15.00-17.00 
17.00-18.50 
15.00-17.00 
12.00-13.00 
15.00-17.00 
14.00-15.00 


17.00-19.50 
16.00-18.50 
8.00- 9.00 


14.00-15.50 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in Feb. 1 Jan. 1 
Pounds 19397 1939 
I cic itaic de acideitlaialeas de 37,774,000 42,421,000 
Tee 15,452,000 15,766,000 
Lamb and mutton...................:00----- 3,052,000 3,541,000 
IRIN ON icc cata aileamciall 219,669,000 151,923,000 
Dry UIE IE ocisceddnicestiisctanaiamanegts 68,029,000 56,836,000 
Pickled NE sie sicnicenscaliattesicyinecncsbalciamae 236,787,000 221,345,000 
Miscellaneous  ..........-.----c-c-scec-esesee-e-e0 76,211,000 72,040,000 
PII Cs scisiicisiieczetcrnmaaitaaa 656,974,000 563,872,000 
Nc rchnice Sat ieldiekectctnaneiaaainitobsiabeete 132,140,000 107,421,000 
TS: 134,457,000 139,108,000 
Creamery butter .............0..--ceccececose-e- 111,547,000 128,872,000 
Eggs (case equivalent).................... 1,581,000 2,099,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. Subject to revision. 


March, 1939 


Feb. 1 
1988 


45,313,000 
14,056,000 
3,294,000 
200,671,000 
83,330,000 
270,027,000 
81,179,000 
697,870,000 
99,318,000 
115,105,000 
31,211,000 
3,045,000 


Feb. 1, 1938 


$13.00-14.50 


12.00-13.00 
12.50-14.50 
12.00-13.00 
12.50-14.00 
12.00-12.50 
10.50-11.50 
16.00-17.00 
15.00-16.00 


14.50-16.00* 
13.50-15.00* 
8.00- 9.00 


14.00-16.00 


Five-Year 
Average 


86.036,000 
22,919,000 
4,922,000 
205,393,000 
83,717,000 
336,286,000 
94,712,000 
833,985,000 
127,790,000 
127,940,000 
38,070,000 
1,903,000 


PACKER DIRECT BUYING 
REPORTED BY REGIONS 


RAPIDLY INCREASING PRO- 

portion of the cattle, calves, sheep, 
and lambs slaughtered by packers dur- 
ing the past ten years has been bought 
“direct,” the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics declared in a report on direct 
buying of slaughter live stock. Hogs 
still lead by a considerable margin, how- 
ever, in the percentage so received. 

The report, which covers the fifteen- 
year period 1923-37, traces the develop- 
ments and increase of direct buying by 
major geographical regions of the coun- 
try. 

Nearly half—48.6 per cent—of all hogs 
slaughtered by packers in 1937 were 
bought direct; that is, from farmers, coun- 
try buyers and concentration yard oper- 
ators, or at auction markets. These hogs 
may have passed through a public live- 
stock market en route to the packer but 
were not offered for sale at the market. 
Direct purchases comprised 22.5 per 
cent of the 1937 cattle slaughter by 
packers, 33.7 per cent of the year’s calf 
slaughter, and 32.9 per cent of the sheep 
and lamb slaughter. 

The increase in direct marketing of 
hogs began soon after the World War 
and became important about 1925. The 
increase in direct purchases of other 
live stock did not become pronounced 
until within the last eight years. In re- 
cent years direct marketing of cattle and 
calves and sheep and lambs has in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than direct 
marketings of hogs. 

The increasing proportion of direct- 
marketed live stock is attributed by the 
bureau to the expansion of slaughter at 
interior points, to highway improvement 
and the increased use of motor truck 
transportation, and to more extensive 
use of radio and other communication 
facilities between the market news 
agencies and the producers. Along with 
these developments, packers at some 
public live-stock markets have increased 
their direct purchases. 

The most significant increase in the 
proportion of live stock bought direct 
has occurred in the northwestern Corn 
Belt area. Packers in this area, it was 
pointed out, have expanded their slaugh- 
ter operations relatively more than any 
other regional group. And the major 
expansion has been at plants of the 
local or so-called interior packers who 
buy most of their live stock direct rather 
than through public markets. The in- 
creased slaughter by interior packers, 
the bureau further explained, has been 
an important factor in the increased 
volume of direct purchases by all pack- 
ers in the past few years. 

Early in the fifteen-year period cov- 
ered by the report, the interior packers 
concentrated largely on hog slaughter. 
The inclusion of other kinds of live stock 
got under way late in the twenties 
and increased considerably during the 
drought years when packers were unable 
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to obtain their usual supplies of hogs. 

Direct buying of live stock also has 
increased materially in other Corn Belt 
areas and in the south central states. 
Though the northwestern Corn Belt area 
leads in the number of live stock mar- 
keted direct, packers in the Pacific coast 
states obtain a relatively larger propor- 
tion of their live stock direct than do 
packers in any other region. Direct pur- 
chases also comprise a rather large pro- 
portion of all purchases by packers in 
the south Atlantic and intermountain 
regions. 

The bureau’s report pointed out that 
the four national packers as a group 
obtained a smaller proportion of their 
slaughter supply of cattle, calves, sheep, 
and lambs through direct purchases dur- 
ing the 1923-37 period than did all other 
packers as a group. And from 1923 to 
1928 they obtained a smaller proportion 
of their hogs through direct purchase 
than did the other packers. But since 
1929 the percentage of hogs bought di- 
rect by the four national packers has ex- 
ceeded that of the other group. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


IN AUSTRALIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 


HE 19388 BEEF EXPORT SEASON 

has opened reasonably well so far as 
prices are concerned. Packers have an- 
nounced their January buying rates on 
the following basis: South Queensland, 
$7.70 per 100 pounds for firsts, $7 for 
seconds, and $6.25 for thirds; central 
Queensland, $7.45 for firsts, $6.75 for 
seconds, and $6 for thirds. They apply, 
of course, to chilled weights, delivered 
at plants, and are 25 cents a hundred 
higher than those quoted for January 
delivery in 1938. In addition, packers 
this year are often offering premium of 
25 cents for good even lines, immedi- 
ately available supplies being scarce and 
buying keen. 


According to official returns, 535,416 
head of cattle were federally inspected 
and slaughtered for export in Queens- 
land during 1938, compared with a total 
of 477,426 in 1937. Whether the current 
season’s total will exceed that of 1938 
depends on how the season opens out. 
At the moment, a good deal of the 
northern cattle country is dry. The mon- 
soons that are relied upon to produce 
fattening pastures have been late in 
putting in an appearance, and feed is 
becoming scanty. If the break is de- 
layed much longer, breeders and fatten- 
ers may be hard pushed to maintain 
their numbers. Pending the rains, the 
market for stores is quiet. 


Interesting Fattening Experiment 


An interesting cattle fattening experi- 
ment has just been completed on a prop- 
erty located on the coast of North 
Queensland, where a progressive grazier 
has sown a fairly large area with peren- 
nial grasses specially suited to tropical 
conditions of very heavy summer rain- 
fall and a dry winter. In the past it has 
been believed that steers bred under the 
relatively hard conditions that prevail 
on the tablelands of the interior would 
take so long to become acclimatized to 
the softer feed and weather of the coast, 
besides being open to attacks by para- 
sites, as to make coastal fattening un- 
profitable. This is true where rank na- 
tive pastures are relied upon, but where 
feed of higher nutritive value is intro- 
duced it is evidently a horse of another 
color. 


Brice Henry, who initiated the experi- 
ment, has sown his rich river flats with 
introduced grasses, and on these has for 
some time been running steers obtained 
from inland breeders. State government 
has become interested and latterly a cer- 
tain number of cattle has been fattened 
under government supervision. The last 
of these was turned off in December and 
slaughtered at one of the Townsville 


packing plants. Unfortunately, particu- 
lars of weight and time taken to fatten 
are not available, but it is known that, 
of one car load, 97 per cent was graded 
first-quality chillers; also that the aver- 
age price paid by Brice Henry for the 
steers was $21.25 a head and the aver- 
age price realized on trucks was $37.50, 

If it has done nothing else, the experi- 
ment has demonstrated that it is pos- 
sible to top up chiller steers in the 
tropical north during summer months. 
Though the native pastures of the in- 
terior have a fair food value when dry 
(i.e., in the summer), they are of little 
value from a fattening point of view. If 
Brice Henry’s tests are confirmed by 
others, a large expansion of the cattle 
fattening industry, as distinct from 
breeding, may be expected in the north 
coastal belt of Queensland. 


Dual-Purpose Cattle Experiment 


Another experiment of interest to 
those engaged in the beef industry has 
been started in New South Wales. H. C. 
McDonald, of Edderton, Muswellbrook, a 
leading Red Poll breeder, has lately 
purchased the American-bred Polled 
Shorthorn bull, Oakwood Consul, and 
mated him with a number of his best 
Red Poll cows. Red Polls are excellent 
dual-purpose cattle, dual in so far as 
they are good milk as well as beef pro- 
ducers, though latterly the milk strain 
has perhaps been developed more than 
the beef. Mr. McDonald’s idea in cross- 
ing with the Polled Shorthorn is to 
evolve a breed which will combine the 
better beef characteristics of the Short- 
horn with the milking capacity of the 
Red Poll. If successful in this, it should 
be possible to produce better vealers and 
earlier maturing beef steers than can be 
done at present with any of the 
“straight” breeds. It is intended to keep 
the progeny of the cross tattooed and 
officially recorded so that, if the outcome 
of the experiment warrants such action, 
a new breed society may be formed. 
That, however, can hardly happen until 
the type is fixed or self-contained and 
further direct crosses are unnecessary. 
The intriguing part of the affair is that 
Mr. McDonald is the president of the 
New South Wales branch of the Red Poll 
cattle Society of Australasia. 


Development of Northern Territory 


Federal government’s policy relating 
to the development of the Northern Ter- 
ritory was announced by the Minister 
for the Interior last month. As men- 
tioned in previous letters, settlement 1m 
that section of Australia has been stag- 
nant for many years, largely owing to 
its isolation and want of sympathetic 
administration. Though the Territory 
lies within the tropics, much of it 1s 
really good pastoral country and is used 
for cattle raising. Breeders, however, 
are faced with great difficulties, the 
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chief of which is lack of outlet for stock 
and produce. At present, cattle have to 
be driven many hundreds of miles to the 
nearest rail heads, which, while it may 
be done in good seasons without serious 
loss of condition, often means that on 
arrival at killing points the beasts are 
no better than stores and must be sold 
as such. Runs on the western side of 
the Territory certainly have an outlet 
at the Wyndham meat-packing plant on 
the far north coast of Western Australia, 
but even that necessitates a walk of 200 
to 400 miles, and much of it over rough 
and poor country. 


The immediate construction of rail- 
roads to tap the pastoral areas is not 
visualized in government’s policy, but in- 
stead it is proposed to make an early 
aerial survey of the country. In the 
meantime, improved roads and _ stock 
routes are promised, together with more 
frequent watering facilities on the latter. 
In addition, government undertakes to 
put into commission a diesel-engined 
road-train that will maintain a regular 
schedule service during the dry season 
between the port of Darwin and the 
principal pastoral runs. 


Administration To Be Liberalized 


It is stated that the administration of 
the Territory is to be liberalized by vest- 
ing more authority in the administrator 
at Darwin, and it is promised that in- 
comes had from pastoral production shall 
be exempted from taxation for ten years. 
Also that a sum equal to the amount de- 
rived from the petrol tax in the North- 
ern Territory shall be used as a subsidy 
on the freight on petrol intended for use 
in the inland. 


Sundry other concessions are promised 
which altogether will nothing like com- 
pensate for the absence of railroads. 
Those who know the country agree that 
until rail communications are provided 
the territory can never be developed and 
that undeveloped it is a potential dan- 
ger to Australia on account of its close 
proximity to the teeming millions of 
Asia. Just how difficult it is to work the 
country even as a cattle-raising proposi- 
tion was emphasized by Lord Luke, 
chairman of Bovril Australian Estates, 
Ltd., at the recent annual meeting of 
that concern in London. Bovril’s lease 
Victoria Downs Station, which, I think I 
am right in saying, is the largest pastor- 
al holding in Australia. Lord Luke men- 
tioned that in 1938 the company had 
been able to deliver 11,176 cattle to the 
Wyndham meat works, and for these had 
received slightly over $20 a head, the 
price being better than usual because 
the cattle had arrived at the works in 
condition better than usual. “It was al- 
ways rather a gamble,” he said, “the 
condition in which cattle would arrive 
at the works after walking 240 miles 
from Victoria Downs.” He added that a 
road-train would not be of the slightest 
use in the transfer of stock to Wynd- 
ham, owing to the rough country it 
would have to traverse. 
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FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


HE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 

ture estimates that wheat produc- 
tion in the forty-three major producing 
countries during the 1938-39 year 
amounted to 4,354,000,000 bushels—an 
increase of 668,000,000 over last year’s 
crop. ... Australian wheat growers are 
reported as having one of their worst 
years, what with low prices and crops 
that are almost impossible to sell and 
large areas in the four principal produc- 
ing states afflicted by drought during the 
growing period. Estimate of the Aus- 
tralian crop is 131,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with the last harvest of 188,018,000 
bushels. 


* * * 


Recent developments in foreign agri- 
cultural policy, as reviewed in “Foreign 
Agriculture:’ The Turkish government 
has established an agency called the 
Office of the Products of the Soil to be 
entrusted with the organization, devel- 
opment, and control of the production 
and sale of cereals and opium in Turkey. 
Purpose of the office is to improve the 
foreign market for Turkish cereals... . 
Venezuela is contemplating greater en- 
couragement for agriculture by the sub- 
sidization of a wider range of agricul- 
tural enterprises from the proceeds of 
the oil industry and by encouragement 
of immigration of agriculturists. 

The Government of Northern Ireland 
will appropriate $250,000 a year for 
three years for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the flax-growing industry. ... An- 
nounced policy of the Government of 
the Dominican Republic is to adopt every 
means practical in order to expand pro- 
duction of such crops as will aid Domin- 
ican agriculture to become less depen- 
dent on foreign sources of supply for 
essential foods. ... From another source 
it is learned that under a new scheme 
for increasing production of live stock, 
Italy’s beautiful northern lakes are to 
supply water for irrigation for improve- 
ment of pastures. 
* * & 

The Times of Argentina quotes a 
cable from London relative to the regard 
in which Argentine meat is held there: 
“Statements were made recently at a 
meeting of the Lincolnshire Chamber of 
Agriculture to the effect that British 
farmers were freezing their meat and 
selling it as foreign in order to get bet- 
ter prices. One member admitted, ac- 
cording to the writer, that he had been 
passing off his cattle as Argentine meat. 

. The writer declares that the popular- 
ity of Argentine meat has been enhanced 
by high-pressure advertising, while, at 
the same time, English beef prices have 
been adversely affected by the arrival of 
many more fat cattle from Ireland since 
the Eire Treaty.” . Reports from 
Great Britain indicate that demand for 
“baby” beef, which sprang up some 
years ago, is declining steadily in Eng- 
land. The chief reason given for this 
decline is that the beef lacks flavor. 


Enactment on October 13, 1938, of the 
Soil Conservation Act of New South 
Wales, Australia, is the first legislation 
of its kind in the Commonwealth of 
Australia, we read in an article by Leo 
J. Schaben, in “Foreign Agriculture,” a 
Department of Agriculture publication. 
It is expected to inspire similar legisla- 
tion in other states. Far-reaching auth- 
ority is granted the soil conservation 
service set up by the act to initiate and 
carry through projects to conserve soil 
resources and mitigate erosion. The 
law, however, provides for co-operation 
on the part of landowners in its objec- 
tive, and only when damage originating 
from an owner’s land is causing deter- 
ioration of adjoining lands will there be 
any element of compulsion. 


* * * 


Outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
are still the subject of reports from va- 
rious parts of the world: The Minister 
of Agriculture of South Africa recently 
authorized the shooting of 7,000 infected 
cattle in the Pilgrim’s Rest district. An 
outbreak was notified recently at Nelson, 
Lancashire, England, which made pro- 
hibitory all cattle movements in the 
area. Millions of cattle, sheep, and hogs 
in Europe and other parts of the world 
have been attacked by the disease in the 
past several years. 


The Turner 
een Chute 


A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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70¢ Per Pair 
Postpaid in U. 8. A. 
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Cattle with shapely horns bring better prices 
.. . Start using York weights NOW. Lead- 
ing cattlemen over the entire nation say— 
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Order Today—Prompt Shipment—Postpaid. 
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ATon of Freight 


moved 100 miles 
to buy cath lee tn lees piiture 


ARMERS work as hard for their 
money as anybody in America. 


But railroads work hard for their 
money too. 


For instance, to take in enough to pay 
for one crosstie ready to put in the 
track—a ton of freight must be hauled, 
on the average, more than 100 miles, 


That doesn’t mean that the profit on 
hauling a ton of freight 100 miles is 
enough to pay for a tie, because we’re 
not talking of profits—we’re talking of 
the total amount the railroads receive. 


On this same basis, a ton must be 
hauled three miles to buy a postage 
stamp—or five miles to buy a nickel 
lead pencil. 


A railroad spike takes the income from 
hauling a ton of freight a mile—and 
to buy a 100-pound steel rail 39 feet 
long takes the total income from haul- 
ing a ton of freight 2,500 miles—farther 
than the distance from Chicago to San 
Francisco. 


When you realize that American rail- 







ISSO GIAWON 


roads haul an average ton of freight one 
mile for about one cent, the marvel is 
that they are able to provide such safe, 
dependable, fast transportation — the 
finest service in the world. No other 
transportation agency gives so much 
for so little. 


And in order for the railroads to keep 
on providing the dependable and eco- 
nomical transportation service which 
American farmers and industry must 
have, they need common-sense treat- 
ment such as this: 


Treat the railroads as a business. Give 
them reasonable freedom to “price” 
their only product—trans portation serv- 
ice. Give them greater freedom to ad- 
just rates to meet competitive situations, 
to adjust services to the demands of 
traffic; and to adjust expenses to the 
condition of their business. And give 
them equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity—equality with other forms of 
trans portation in matters of regulation, 
taxation, subsidy and the like. 


This common-sense treatment which 
railroads need is outlined in horse-sense 
terms in a brief pamphlet. Write today 
for your copy. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


As road-building “material,” cotton 
and paper have been used in experimen- 
tation and practical application. Now 
comes molasses. The Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Technology of India, the De- 
partment of Commerce states, has at- 
tained “fair success” in converting mo- 
lasses into an insoluble resinous product 
suitable for use as a road-surfacing ma- 
terial. 

ok * * 


Germany is reported to be offering 
farm machinery, poultry netting, barbed 
wire, and even harmonicas in exchange 
for wheat and lard in extensive pure 
barter deals with mid-western farmers’ 
and packers’ co-operative organizations. 
Big packers are reported “not inter- 
ested.” 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


BANG’S DISEASE, by F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Address, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Free. This booklet treats of the 
Bang’s disease problem from the point 
of view of the range cattle producer. 
It tells why the present program of 
voluntary testing for Bang’s disease 
should not be made compulsory. In it 
the author emphasizes “the fact that 
varying conditions over a wide range 
of territory indicate the need for vary- 
ing methods of control and expresses 
the belief that in the long run a mod- 
erate course of action instead of arbi- 
trary and compulsory methods will ex- 
pedite eradication or control of the 
disease.” 

FEEDING PRACTICES, 1939, Bulletin No. 
15. Prepared by the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, Inc., 1411 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. Il- 
lustrated. Free. This same booklet 
was listed in our “Stockmen’s Book- 
shelf” column last November. It con- 
tains practical feeding recommenda- 
tions. 

EFFECT OF SUPPLEMENTING WINTER AND 
SUMMER RANGE ON GAINS OF STEERS 
IN THE NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS, by 
W. H. Black, senior animal husband- 
man, and V. I. Clark, scientific aide, 
Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Technical Bul- 
letin No. 628. For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C. Price 5 cents. 


FATTENING RANGE CALVES IN FEED Lot, 
by W. F. Dickson, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Montana State Col- 
lege Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bozeman, Montana. This booklet, 
Bulletin 359, presents results of three 
trials in which range calves were fat- 
tened for market on different rations. 

1938 Year Book, Swirt & COMPANY. 
Address Swift & Company, Chicago. 
The bulletin gives news about the 
packing end of the _live-stock and 
meat industry. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


IVE-STOCK AND RANGE CONDI- 
Lj tions in the western states on Feb- 
ruary 1 continued favorable, according 
to the Denver regional live-stock office 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Mild weather has permitted utilization 
of range feed to good advantage and 
heavy feeding of supplements has been 
unnecessary. Ample supplies of hay and 
concentrates are on hand in practically 
all states. Condition of ranges on Feb- 
ruary 1 was 79 per cent, compared with 
79 a month earlier and with 75 as the 
1929-38 average. 


Summary by states: 


Arizona.—January precipitation soft- 
ened old feed, replenished stock water, 
improved outlook for spring; cattle hold- 
ing up well; early lambs developing sat- 
isfactorily; cattle for sale cleaned up; 
some contracts for May delivery; shear- 
ing just started. 

California—Ranges and pastures 
slightly better than normal but 13 points 
below unusual high of last February; 
rainfall light in most northern areas for 
several months but above normal in 
south; new feed growing rapidly in north 
coast and southern districts; green feed 
developing slowly in central valleys; 
stock in good condition; shrink slight; 
supplemental feeding quite general in 
past month; early lambs slow in prin- 
cipal producing areas. 


Colorado.—Precipitation above normal: 
ranges open and furnish fair feed in 
east; January weather unusually favor- 
able for stock; feed ample; situation 
generally most favorable in recent years. 


Idaho.—Cattle and sheep in excellent 
condition; lambing started in early 
areas; losses few but may increase in 
storms in these areas since February 1; 
ranges unusually good; early spring 
grass prospects very good; hay and 
grain ample and some surplus expected. 


Kansas (western).—Range and wheat 
pasture improved over most of state; 
cattle brought in to graze now mostly 
moved to market or feed-lot; cattle in 
good condition; mild, open weather con- 
serving feed; sufficient grain and rough- 
age for winter; stock selling well at 
community sales. 


Montana.—Unusually warm and dry 
weather permitted extensive use of 
range; fewer than normal losses and less 
shrink; stock water adequate except in 
parts of southeast; range and pasture 
feed generally continued good despite 
almost continuous winter grazing. 

Nebraska (western)—Range good; 
outlook improved; surplus low priced hay 
and forage; cattle and calf condition 
good; some restocking; prices satisfac- 
tory, credit easy, finances very good. 

Nevada.—Ranges and stock continued 
good to excellent; temperatures moder- 
ate; stock wintered well; hay and other 
feed available at relatively low prices. 
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New Mexico.— General improvement 
range moisture in January; early spring 
feed prospects bettered; considerable 
snow remaining in high altitudes and 
low altitudes in north; calf and lamb 
crop prospects exceptionally good; stock 
wintered well; very few losses. 

North Dakota.—Mild January temper- 
atures removed most light range snow 
cover; grazing in central and western 
areas extensive, little supplemental feed- 
ing; pastures in east mostly open but 
feed scant; stock held up very well; con- 
tra-seasonal improvement in some west- 
ern areas; losses very light. 


Oklahoma.—_J anuary precipitation 
above normal; winter grain pastures im- 
proved; range and cattle above average; 
wheat afforded comparatively little win- 
ter pasture but old grass and supple- 
ments generally plentiful; winter open 


and easy on stock; despite rains and 
snows subsoil moisture deficient over 
much of state; stock water short in 
many areas. 


Oregon.—Mild winter permitted range 
grazing; ranges generally very good but 
because moisture lacking spring-summer 
outlook not very encouraging; ample hay 
and grain at low prices; cattle feeding 
reduced; large hay and feed carryover. 


South Dakota (western).—Ranges open 
in January; moisture deficiency in north; 
good January rains in south; little sup- 
plementary feeding except to ewes, calves 
and milk cows; stock generally better 
than ten-year average; restocking ten- 
dency limited by lack of financing and 
high stock prices. 

T exas.—General rains in January; 
good surface moisture; stock about aver- 
age; early spring grass prospects fa- 
vorable; unless severe cold comes in 
February supplemental feeding should 
be greatly reduced by March 1; early 
grass-fat cattle and sheep available for 
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COTTON or CATTLE 


HERE cotton once flourished, cattle may be 


grazing in the next few years. 


The troubles 


cotton growers now have may be the same troubles 
that cattlemen will inherit—loss of markets, over- 
production, foreign and domestic competition, and all 


the rest. Who knows? 


As the answers to these questions are developed 
they will appear in the “Washington Round-Up” of 
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along with market information that is invaluable to 
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market movement may be less than last 
year. 

Utah.—Temperatures mild; no real 
feed shortage; snowfall sufficient for 
stock water but interfered none with 
stock movement; farm stock requiring 
full feed and some range stock supple- 
mentary concentrates. 

Washington.—January unusually mild; 
stock wintered very well; January pre- 
cipitation in east generally subnormal; 
ranges open and in some places green 
but moisture needed for spring and early 
summer range feeds; little hay and grain 
fed; feed ample in east; hay being ship- 
ped to west where feed short. 

Wyoming.—Weather very favorable; 
stock in good flesh; ranges generally 
good except northeast; stock water short 
in some localities; stored feed ample to 
surplus; trading largely local; finances 
generally easy. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


HE PROSPECT THAT 5,000,000 TO 

6,000,000 persons available for in- 
dustrial jobs will still be unemployed in 
private industry in 1940 if we get only a 
normal recovery from the 1937-38 decline 
is indicated by L. H. Bean, economic ad- 
viser in the AAA. Full employment 
would call for “a volume of factory and 
mining production as currently measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board about 50 
per cent greater than at present. Un- 
der such conditions, consumer expendi- 
tures for food would be perhaps $5,000,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000,000 greater, and 
probably half of this sum would be 
passed on to the farmers.” 

* * ok 


Three live-stock commission firms in 
Los Angeles are the subject of an official 
investigation and hearing by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act. The three firms 
whose practices are under scrutiny are 
the Great Western Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company, Hampton Live Stock 
Commission Company, and Holmes Live 
Stock Commission Company. The hear- 
ing is going into complaints anent re- 
turns, weights, commissions, etc. ... The 
Supreme Court has ordered reargument 
of the government’s appeal from an 
order for immediate distribution of the 
$586,000 live-stock commission fees im- 
pounded during the protracted Kansas 
City live-stock rates litigation. 

* * * 


In the calendar year 1937 there were 
grazed in national forests under 19,497 
pay permits 1,254,425 cattle, 29,499 
horses, and 241 swine; under 5,652 sheep 
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permits, 5,477,351 sheep and 7,603 goats. 
Cattle permittees decreased 3 per cent 
from 1936; sheep permittees, 3 per cent. 
The number of cattle grazed under pay 
permits decreased 2 per cent; sheep, 3 
per cent. In addition, 29,833 cattle, 
41,821 horses, 11,067 sheep, and 1,039 
goats were permitted under regulation 
authorizing free grazing of not to ex- 
ceed ten head of stock for any one per- 
son. During 1937, 53 per cent of the 
cattle and 58 per cent of the sheep in 
the national forests of the six western 
regions were grazed under term permits 
that began in 1936. Reductions in 1937 
for range protection totaled 10,749 cat- 
tle and horses and 38,009 sheep and 
goats. Reductions for distribution to- 
taled 551 cattle and horses and 3,404 
sheep and goats. 
K * oe 


Forest Service policy, as set forth in 
the report of the chief of the Forest 
Service, “places emphasis on such range 
management as _ will contribute’ the 
maximum to restoration and perpetua- 
tion of forage values on national forest 
ranges and related lands. Stability is 
provided for. The size of future permits 
is governed by three classes of limits, 
to be determined locally. Present term- 
permit contracts will continue until the 
close of their period. The new policy 
will not operate to the detriment of 
present term-permit holders. New graz- 
ing regulations will be issued this fall.” 

x * & 


Bureau of Agricultural Ecouomics 
forecasts are for an improvement this 
spring in the domestic demand for farm 
products, while foreign demand condi- 
tions “continue relatively unfavorable;” 
likelihood that the combined spring and 
fall pig crop of 1939 will reach or ex- 
ceed 80,000,000 head if feed crop produc- 
tion this year is near average (this 
would mean a hog slaughter supply 
about 35 per cent greater than for 
1937-38); and a more favorable outlook 
for domestic wool than prevailed a year 
ago for the 1939 season which starts 
April 1... . Secretary Wallace declared 
he was “very much disturbed” over 
prospects for greatly reduced prices for 
hogs and cattle next autumn and winter. 

* * % 


The Times of Argentina quotes a cable 
received from an Argentine representa- 
tive in Washington as follows: “The 
United States navy department for the 
first time permitted foreign interests to 
offer bids for beef contracts. . ... Al- 
though the Navy Department is required 
to purchase exclusively United States 
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products, there is a clause in this re- 
quirement stipulating that foreign prod- 
ucts may be bought when it is proved 
that domestic product costs are too high. 

. United States producers of corned 
beef offered an average price of 26.7 
cents a pound, while our price was 10.2 
cents a pound without the duty tax 
which is 6 cents, making a total of 16.2 
cents.” 

* * 


The Farm Security Administration re- 
ports that it has extended financial 
assistance to more than half a million 
needy farm families in the past fiscal 
year. Nearly 200,000 families received 
“rehabilitation” loans totaling $65,068,- 
016. Outright relief grants totaled $24,- 
071,457 to approximately 257,000 fami- 
lies in drought, flood, and other emer- 
gency distress situations. Loans to ten- 
ant farmers for purchase of farms num- 
bered 1,887, involving $9,225,083. 


* * * 


There are no reasons of public interest 
or benefit requiring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assume jurisdic- 
tion over private motor truck operators, 
the National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners pointed out in a recent 
report on “The Private Motor Truck 
Owner as Affected By Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Control.” The com- 
mission is holding hearings to determine 
whether it should establish safety re- 
quirements, prescribe qualifications and 
maximum hours of employment, stand- 
ards of equipment for private carriers, 
and whether standards already pre- 
scribed for common and contract car- 
riers can be applied to private truck 
owners. Control of private operators 1S 
unnecessary in view of comprehensive 
state regulation, according to the council. 


* * * 


In 1938, twenty-eight nations increased 
their purchases in this country over 
1937, but United States exports to South 
America lost ground, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce report. The 
more important declines in trade with 
Latin American countries occurred in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, where 
Nazi Germany has been competing for 
markets. United States exports to Chile 
and Venezuela showed increases, how- 
ever. Total exports for the year declined 
8 per cent. Sales to the United King- 
dom, France, Germany,, Japan, Italy, 
and Belgium decreased; sales to Russia, 
the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian 
countries increased. The British Em- 
pire was the heaviest buyer of American 
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product last year. Canada was the lead- 
ing seller to the United States and 
ranked second as a buyer of American 
product. 


* * * 


In the period January 1-29, 1939, 48,- 
851 head of cattle weighing 700 pounds 
or more, excluding dairy cows, were 
imported into the United States. The 
January imports represented about 81 
per cent of the quota of 60,000 head 
established for any calendar quarter. Of 
the total, 25,681 head came from Can- 
ada, and 23,170 from Mexico. Before 
the end of January, the rate of imports 
tended to decline, especially in cattle 
from Mexico. That country continues to 
enforce the regulation imposed in De- 
cember requiring special permits for the 
exporting of cattle. 

* * * 


Farmers received a total cash farm 
income, including government payments, 
of $7,632,000,000 in 1938, compared with 
$8,574,000,000 for 1937 and $7,944,000,- 
000 in 1936. Cash farm incomes since 
1924 have ranged from $4,328,000,000 in 
the depression year 1932 to $10,479,000,- 
000 in 1929. Income from crops declined 
from $3,846,000,000 in 1937 to $3,160,- 
000,000 in 1988. Income from live stock 
and live-stock products in 1938 totaled 
$3,990,000,000, compared with $4,362,- 
000,000 in 1937 and $4,200,000,000 in 1936. 


* * * 


Last year the federal land banks and 
land bank commissioner made more than 
6,000 loans averaging from $3,000 to 
$4,000 each to finance purchase of 
farms, according to F. F. Hill, governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. Com- 
missioner loans to an individual farmer 
can be as high as 75 per cent of the 
normal value of the property which he 
wishes to purchase but cannot exceed 
$7,500. Governor Hill said that “demand 
for this type of farm mortgage loan is 
now nothing like what it was in the 
emergency refinancing years of 1933 to 
1935. Since the emergency of 1933 loans 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion have totaled $967,000,000. When 
added to the holdings of the twelve fed- 
eral land banks they total close to 40 
per cent of the total farm mortgage debt 
in the United States.” He pointed out 
that this year there would probably be 
100,000 farms sold throughout the United 
States—on an average, about thirty 
farms coming up for sale in each county. 

ok * * 


About 96 per cent of the $325,684,000 
loaned to farmers and stockmen by the 
regional agricultural credit corporations 
since 1932 had been repaid at the end of 
1938, according to C. C. Jacobsen, of 
the Farm Credit Administration. The 
regional loans, made to meet the emer- 
gency conditions of 1932 and 1933, have 
not been made on any extensive scale 
since 1934, when the production credit 
associations had been organized to fill 
their place. 
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A billion dollars’ worth of farm land 
is held by five leading groups in the 
United States. Total holdings of land by 
the federal land bank system, the life 
insurance companies, the joint-stock land 
banks, insured commercial banks, and 
state credit agencies total $1,027,626,000. 
Largest holdings are by life insurance 
companies, with $705,207,000 worth. ... 
Liquidation of mortgage loans by all 
creditors through sale at foreclosure, ac- 
cording to FCA estimates, were at the 
rate of twenty-eight farms for every 
1,000 mortgaged farms in 1934. The 
foreclosure rate declined gradually in 
1935 and 1936, in 1937 amounted to 
about nineteen out of every 1,000 mort- 
gaged farms and in 1938 about seven- 
teen out of every 1,000 mortgaged farms. 
. . . Demand for farm mortgage credit 
has been gradually lessening since 1934, 
due, according to the FCA, to “the vol- 
ume of refinancing done during the 
emergency period by the land banks and 
land bank commissioner with loans 
which run for ten to thirty-three years. 
This has taken care of loans which or- 
dinarily would have carried maturities 
of three to five years.” 


* * * 


The Farm Credit Administration an- 
nounces that emergency crop and feed 
loans for 1939 are now being made in 
early planting sections of the South and 
Southwest and are available in other 
districts as needed. The loans, limited 
to necessary and actual cash needs for 
growing 1939 crops or maintaining live 
stock, will be made only to farmers who 
cannot obtain credit from any other 
source. Interest rate is 4 per cent. 


* * 


New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Nebraska have before their legislatures 
bills that would repeal the port of entry 
law. In Oklahoma such a bill has passed 
the house... . A senate leader in New 
Jersey recently advocated passage of a 
port of entry law to raise $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 for relief. . . . New Mexico’s 
senate authorized the state cattle sani- 
tary board to use up to $5,000 in co- 
operation with Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for eradication of Bang’s disease 
in dairy herds. . . . Compulsory cattle 
brand registration has been approved by 
the Kansas legislature’in a move to check 
cattle rustling in that state. 

* * o* 


George Rector, internationally famous 
chef and restaurateur, has joined the 
staff of Wilson and Company as director 
of home economics. In this capacity, he 
will conduct an extensive program of 
consumer education on methods of pre- 
paring Wilson and Company products 
for the table and at the same time will 
act as consultant in the creation of new 
products and the perfection of present 
ones. ... W. L. Blizzard, head of the 
department of animal husbandry, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, recently accepted the post of dean 


of the school of agriculture of that insti- 
tution. .. . Ezra T. Benson was named 
secretary-treasurer of the National Co- 
operative Council at its recent annual 
meeting, succeeding Robin Hood. 


* * *& 


According to Representative Coffee, of 
Nebraska, the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has increased from 45 to 50 
pounds the weight limit of lamb car- 
casses it purchases. Representative Cof- 
fee asked for the modification at the re- 
quest of Colorado and Nebraska lamb 
feeders. 

oe a * 


Popular disapproval of restrictive and 
prohibitive margarine laws has been ex- 
pressed in several states by repeal of 
such legislation through referendums, 
according to a recent statement by J. S. 
Abbott, director of research, National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers. 
Voters of Oregon rejected four restric- 
tive margarine laws between 1920 and 
1923. The Oregon legislature passed 
others in 1931 and 1933 and these were 
in turn nullified. California’s two exper- 
iments with margarine legislation failed 
to gain public favor. Legislatures of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Michigan, and Ok- 
lahoma passed margarine laws, only to 
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have them repealed by the people. A 
Kentucky act taxing margarine 10 cents 
a pound was killed by the United States 
Supreme Court, and a Wisconsin meas- 
ure prohibiting use of milk in margarine 
was declared unconstitutional by the 
state’s supreme court. 


* * * 


Community auction sales which “mush- 
roomed” in depression and drought years 
in many states will decline in numbers 
rather rapidly, predicts S. H. Thompson, 
extension agriculturist at Iowa State 
College. He referred particularly to 
Iowa. He declared that the live-stock 
sale business was overbuilt and competi- 
tion is now eliminating less efficiently 
operated auctions. “Passing of drought 
and return of more normal crops has 
also cut forced liquidation of domestic 
stocker and feeder cattle, reducing sup- 
plies available for many such auction 
sales.” 

National forest grazing fees for 1939, 
under the formula for determining the 
rates on the basis of the previous year’s 
average prices, figure out at an average 
of 13.4 cents a head a month for cattle 
and 3.3 cents a head for sheep. These 
fees, on the average, are 11 per cent 
less for cattle and 22 per cent less for 
sheep than the 1938 rates. 


Of 342,497 Indians in the nation, Mon- 
tana has 16,341; Nebraska, 4,619; North 
Dakota, 11,208; South Dakota, 28,030; 
and Wyoming, 2,328. 


COAST STOCK RANCHES 
1,208-ACRE BEEF RANCH on good road, 50 
acres alfalfa land, $20 per acre. 
1,400-ACRE COAST BEEF RANCH, open 
range, running water, on state highway, 10 
miles from ocean, $15 per acre. 
7,500-ACRE CATTLE RANCH, coast range, 
near Morro Bay, carries 650 head, good rain 
belt, very accessible, $15 per acre. 
716-ACRE HOME RANCH, 40 acres bottom 
land, on good road, ranch buildings, $16 
per acre, terms. 
EVANS BROKERAGE CoO., 
1118 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


GRASS LEASE WANTED 
30,000 to 50,000 acres. Will consider buying 
live stock thereon. 
R. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 





HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $9.90; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $10.90; White Sweet Clover, $3.90; Red 
Clover, $7.50; All 60-lb. bushel, track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





CATTLE WANTED 


Iowa corn growers want to buy stocker cattle. 
How many and what kind have you for sale? 
Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 


TOP QUALITY western and crested wheat- 


grass seed. 


Sam _ Bober, 
Dakota. 


Newell, South 


RANCHBDS, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South yAmerica, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J? D. FRBDEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


LETTERS 


COST MILLIONS 


On January 1, 1938, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace reported there were 
then 15 per cent more cattle on feed 
than on the corresponding date of 1937. 
On October 10, 1938, I noticed that 
marketings on twenty leading markets 
were 7,930,000 cattle up to that time in 
1938, compared with 8,546,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1937. I figured 
then that if Mr. Wallace’s prediction 
were right, the cattle on feed January 
1, 1938, would have shown up on the 
market before October 10, 1938. I de- 
cided he was wrong. Subsequent pre- 
dictions by Mr. Wallace were: April 1— 
20 per cent more cattle on feed in the 
Corn Belt than a year earlier; August 
1—12 per cent more. Stockmen have 
always taken the government reports as 
authentic, and in this case it has cost 
the feeders millions of dollars. Relying 
on Mr. Wallace, they felt it behooved 
them to get their cattle on the market, 
taking around $7.50 to $8.50. Similar 
cattle in similar flesh and condition 
would have brought from $11.50 to 
$13.50 in October. Now I notice that 
slaughter for 1938 was 9,776,000, com- 
pared with 10,070,000 in 1937. This 
bears out my contention that Mr. Wal- 
lace was wrong. Where are the 15, 20, 
or 12 per cent more cattle on feed?— 
C. T. Moore, Genoa, Neb. 


NEVER BETTER 


Range and stock conditions in this 
part of western Texas are ideal. Sheep, 
cattle, and horses on the range are in 
fine condition, considering the winter 
season. Since Christmas, good rains 
have fallen generally over the range in 
these parts. This means that we may 
expect early grass and forage weeds. 
As a whole, general conditions in this 
part of the range country were never 
better.—W. L. Foster, Sterling City, Tex. 


DANGEROUS PRICES 


We have had a very mild winter here 
to date, and plenty of rough feed in the 
country. There are more row crops than 
were ever seen before at one time in 
this part of the country. We raised a 
better crop of corn here than for sev- 
eral years, and more cattle feeding is 
being done than usual. Number of stock 
cattle in the country is far below nor- 
mal, and stockers and feeders are selling 
dangerously high. Number of hogs is 
also still far below normal, and brood 
sows and shoats bring very high prices. 
—F. J. ACHTEN, Wetmore, Kan. 


PRICES RIGHT 


We are having a good winter for 
feed. There is plenty of hay to feed, 


but we will have to get some moisture 
to insure summer feed. The ranges 
have a good start. Price is right just 
now—if it will only hold up until fall, 
so we can get some of it. Beef cattle 
are pretty well cleaned up.—J. and P. RB. 
McGarva, Likely, Cal. 


BEST GRASS 


Have had a fine winter so far. Plenty 
of moisture fell during October and No- 
vember, but not much since. We had 
the best growth of grass last year that 
we have had for ten years; plenty of 
feed in reserve for bad weather.—M. f. 
SEWELL, Lucile, Ida. 


DAYLIGHT 


All live stock in Wyoming seems to be 
doing well, for so far we have had a 
good open winter. If the present cattle 
prices continue, there is hope of seeing 
daylight by and by.—Rost. W. DALzEL., 
Arvada, Wyo. 


PLENTY OF FEED 


Cattle are doing fine on the range. 
There is plenty of feed. Sheep are not 
doing so well on account of dry weather. 
They are unable to get to winter feed- 
ing grounds.—R. H. CowLgs, Reno, Nev. 


TRACE OF SNOW 


Inclosed find a dollar for the coming 
year’s PRODUCER. We have a trace of 
snow. The weather is fine-—CHARLES 
HAM, Rapid City, S. D. 


MILD 

The weather is mild, feed conditions 
are good, and cattle are doing well.— 
P. CHARLES PETTERSON, Garland, Utah. 


The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER is 
very helpful.—Grace Monk HALL, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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